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N RECENT years there has been a 

growing demand for psychological 
consulting service by business, indus- 
trial, government, and other organiza- 
tions. Evidenced by the mushroom de- 
velopment of consulting firms through- 
out the country, this demand is being 
met in considerable measure by indi- 
viduals whose background, although 
psychological in nature, has not been 
specifically concerned with consulting 
work. This situation, coupled with the 
present emphasis on improved training 
for professional psychologists in gener- 
al, suggests the appropriateness of dis- 
cussing some of the problems involved 
in consulting, and of how one might 
prepare himself for handling them. 

As a first requirement, to do effective 
consulting work for various types of or- 
ganizations one must have a solid back- 
ground in psychological techniques. 
Knowledge of and skill in using such 
techniques may be acquired by taking 
or teaching the assortment of courses 
which is generally required for ad- 
vanced degrees in psychology. Such 


courses, however, as a rule offer little 
help, if any, in solving many of the 
everyday problems with which the field 
consultant is faced. To be able to ana- 
lyze an organization’s problems and to 
plan scientific procedures for solving 
them is one thing; to be able to bring 
these plans to fruition is another! To 
make his plans work the consultant 
must establish and maintain effective 
working relationships with all levels of 
the client organization with which he 
comes into contact. Regardless of the 
excellence of his technical knowledge 
and skills, his work may be seriously 
hampered, if not made impossible, un- 
less he becomes also adept in “relation- 
ship techniques and skills”. 

Leaving the acquisition of relation- 
ship techniques and skills entirely to ex- 
perience and “common sense,” is, in the 
opinion of the writer, unfair and cruel 
to the fledgling consultant, and danger- 
ous to psychology as a profession. Re- 
lationship techniques, insofar as pos- 
sible, should be formalized and made 
available to the would-be consultant as 
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preparation for work in the field. It is 
with an attempt at the formulation of 
principles on which such relationship 
techniques and skills may be based that 
the present paper is concerned. Atten- 
tion will be called to certain problems 
involved in working with individuals as 
a psychological consultant in an organi- 
zational setting, and methods of han- 
dling these problems will be discussed. 
No attempt will be made to touch upon, 
much less to cover, the wide range of 
problems which the consulting psycholo- 
gist faces daily. The discussion will be 
presented under the following section- 
headings: (1) First contacts with the 
client organization. (2) Getting down 
to work. (3) The problem of resistance. 
(4) Further orientation. (5) Rendering 
service. 


I, FIRST CONTACTS WITH THE CLIENT 
ORGANIZATION 


There are a variety of circumstances 
under which the consultant goes to the 
client organization. Perhaps they can 
be grouped under two general headings: 


1. When he is “forced upon” the or- 
ganization by a higher authority (such 
as the “home office” or “national head- 
quarters”’). 

2. When he is requested by the or- 
ganization itself. 


Both situations have certain basic simi- 
larities and differences. Let us consider 
the former situation first. 

Meeting the chief executive. Upon 
arriving at an organization it is cus- 
tomary to report to the chief executive 
or his representative. If the field con- 
sultant is “forced upon” the organiza- 
tion it is more than likely that the chief 
executive or his representative will have 
previously received notice of his com- 
ing from a superior. Such prior notifi- 
cation, however, does not mean that the 
consultant will be gratefully received, or 
that the purpose of his presence will be 
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understood. Furthermore, hostilities 
may be aroused, particularly if the 
chief executive is defensive. In the ini- 
tial interview with the chief executive, 
therefore, the consultant must be pre- 
pared: (1) to clarify the purpose of his 
presence, and (2) to determine the atti- 
tudes of the chief executive concerning 
his presence. 

In actual practice, the initial inter- 
view with the organization’s head takes 
a variety cf forms. It may be nothing 
more than a pleasant social visit in 
which the consultant is welcomed and 
offered whatever help he desires. At 
times the consultant may be called upon 
to give his reason for being present, 
with a statement that the letter con- 
cerning his coming was not at all ex- 
plicit. From such a start as this the in- 
terview might develop into a lengthy 
session. On the other hand, the chief 
executive might turn the consultant 
over to a subordinate almost immediate- 
ly. Sometimes the consultant might be 
asked to follow a fairly definite proce- 
dure, and at other time he might be al- 
lowed to “write his own ticket.” 

In making the most of the initial in- 
terview session with the chief executive, 
the writer has found the following set 
of working principles helpful: 


1. Expect resistance either in direct or dis- 
guised form. 

2. Do not become discouraged if you en- 
counter considerable resistance. 

3. Make explanations simple, and don’t ex- 
pect them to be thoroughly understood or re- 
membered. 

4. Be a good listener. 

5. Do not become concerned over faulty 
logic, unfair criticisms, naive comments, or in- 
consistencies. : 

6. Do not argue. 

7. Do not make promises. 


Often the skillful handling of an ini- 
tial interview with the chief executive 
will make for better cooperation at the 
time, and a healthy relationship which 
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will later be helpful to the consultant. 
On the other hand, the consultant may 
have little or nothing to do with the 
chief executive after the initial inter- 
view, and still be able to work satisfac- 
torily in the organization. 

Let us now consider the initial inter- 
view when the organization has request- 
ed the consultant’s services. At first 
glance, this situation appears more har- 
monious than that in which the consult- 
ant is “forced upon” the organization. 
In actual practice, however, the required 
degree of interviewing skill may be the 
same for both situations. 

It sometimes happens that a request 
for the consultant’s services will origi- 
nate from an officer in the organization 
who is subordinate to the chief execu- 
tive. Although in all likelihood this re- 
quest was made via the chief executive 
and approved by him, it is foolish to 
assume that he heartily approves of the 
idea, or fully understands its purpose. 
In such an event, the initial meeting 
with the chief executive may be practi- 
cally identical in nature to that of the 
“forced upon” situation. Of course, it 
may be possible for the consultant to 
plan his strategy with the officer who 
requested him, and then join the latter 
in the initial interview with the chief 
executive. 

Or let us assume that the request 
was initiated by the chief executive him- 
self. Here, too, the consultant must be 
“on guard”. The chief executive might 
have certain misconceptions concerning 
the nature of the consultant’s specialty, 
or have certain jobs in mind which the 
latter is unwilling to undertake. Also, 
he might be extremely defensive or 
vague in discussing his reasons for re- 
questing the consultant. In any event, 
the interview must be handled with 
care, and employing the working prin- 
ciples listed above should prove helpful. 

In a certain sense, the initial inter- 


view with the chief executive can be 
looked upon as taking out insurance in 
one’s dealings with the organization. 
Although seeing this official may not re- 
sult in any particular benefit (dividend) 
to the consultant, neglecting to do so 
makes for potential harm. The writer 
has witnessed several instances in which 
failure of the consultant to visit the 
chief executive at the outset has result- 
ed in later difficulty and embarrassment 
not only for the consultant, but for per- 
sonnel in the organization as well. 

As for the opening interview in which 
the consultant feels that he has estab- 
lished an extremely satisfactory and en- 
thusiastic relationship with the organi- 
zation’s top man, a word of discussion 
is in order. There is prevalent a belief 
that all one needs for success in his 
dealings with an organization is to have 
the organization’s leader behind him. 
The present writer, although agreeing 
that such a condition is highly desirable, 
feels that a consultant can be of service 
to an organization in proportion as he 
develops and maintains good relation- 
ships with all levels and branches of the 
personnel organization with which his 
work is concerned. 

The next step. After holding the ini- 
tial interview with the chief executive, 
the next step will vary, depending upon 
the wishes or instructions of the latter, 
the nature and size of the organization, 
and the specific task of the consultant. 
If there is but one department with 
which the consultant will be concerned, 
it is likely that he will be sent directly 
to that department. On the other hand, 
if a number of departments are in- 
volved, or will be eventually, there are, 
in general, three methods of making the 
next step. One method, which might be 
called the “group method,” consists of 
a group meeting in which the consult- 
ant is introduced to all department 
heads or representatives, and is given 
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an opportunity to describe the nature of 
his work. Another, which might be 
called the “serial method,” consists of 
a tour of the establishment and being 
introduced to heads and members of in- 
dividual departments, one at a time. 
The third method might be called the 
“drifting method.” As the name im- 
plies, it consists of the consultant’s 
moving about the organization on his 
own volition, seeking out and introduc- 
ing himself to various personnel. Each 
method has certain inherent advantages 
and disadvantages. Let us discuss the 
methods one at a time. 


The Group Method 


Advantages. This method enables the 
consultant to see a number of people 
simultaneously, and thus get a bird’s- 
eye view of the organization as a whole. 
In the group meeting he has an oppor- 
tunity to discuss the purpose of his 
presence, and indicate ways and means 
of being of service to the organization. 
From the point of view of the members 
of the organization, they have an op- 
portunity to find out from the start the 
identity and mission of the stranger in 
their midst. Some of them, being satis- 
fied that he is not a “spy” or “stooge,” 
will perhaps respond favorably to him 
and bring up some of the problems on 
which they would like his assistance. 
Others might approach him after the 
meeting and invite him to visit their de- 
partments and have further discussion. 
Still others might be stimulated to do 
some thinking about problems on which 
they could use the consultant’s services, 
and be more amenable to approach at a 
later date. 

Disadvantages. In the conference 
method there are several factors of po- 
tential harm to the consultant. A poor 
or unenthusiastic introduction by the 
chief executive is likely to prove detri- 
mental, especially if the organization is 
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one which is influenced strongly by the 
attitudes of the former. And if the or- 
ganization’s head has not been well im- 
pressed in the initial interview, it is not 
likely that he will put the consultant in 
a favorable light. Much depends, also, 
in this type of approach, on the skill of 
the consultant in handling himself be- 
fore the group. If he makes tactless re- 
marks, is “cocky,” or displeases the 
group in any way, he migh find his work 
in the organization harder going. His 
ability to make a favorable impression 
will also be affected by his experience, 
his eloquence, and his knowledge of the 
organization’s personnel, policies, and 
problems. Failure to answer “test” 
questions satisfactorily, or expressing 
opinions or sentiments contrary to those 
of members of the group, might prove 
embarrassing. 

Where indicated. The group method 
is recommended where the consultant 
will be with the organization for a brief 
stay only, provided, of course, that he 
is well qualified and prepared to handle 
himself in a group meeting. It might be 
advisable where the consultant has had 
an extremely successful opening inter- 
view with the chief executive, and the 
latter suggests a group meeting. At 
times it might be appropriate in organi- 
zations which show extreme suspicion 
and hostility toward outsiders, provided 
that the chief executive gives evidence 
that he will support the consultant 
strongly. Also, other factors being fa- 
vorable, the conference method might 
be indicated in organizations where the 
consultant is potentially interested in 
all, or a large number, of the depart- 
ments. 


The Serial Method 


Advantages. In this method, it will 
be recalled, the consultant is introduced 
to the various department heads indi- 
vidually on a tour of the establishment. 
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Here the consultant has an opportunity 
not only to meet various individuals and 
have made known what his job in the 
organization will be, but also to get an 
impression of the relationship between 
these individuals and the chief execu- 
tive or his representative. Also, he gets 
a glimpse of various aspects or depart- 
ments of the organization which he 
might miss otherwise. Having been offi- 
cially introduced all around, and having 
obtained an overall view of the organi- 
zation, he can then plan his program of 
action and feel free to call on people 
whom he has met for help, information, 
or the establishment of a working rela- 
tionship. In making the tour, he can 
also note the degree of interest shown 
by various personnel and make a tenta- 
tive appraisal of them. Having made 
his tour, the various individuals whom 
he has met have an opportunity to think 
over and react to the consultant in the 
interim and perhaps will discuss him 
with one another. When he calls on 
them again to establish a deeper and 
more solid relationship, he will not be 
striking them “cold.” 

A useful byproduct of the serial ap- 
proach is the additional information 
which the consultant gains concerning 
the organization head or other official 
who conducts the former on his tour 
through the establishment. The manner 
in which the official conducts the tour, 
’ is, at once, a projection of his person- 
ality, and an indicator of his knowledge 
of the establishment and its activities. 

Disadvantages. The disadvantages of 
this method appear to be few. It is like- 


ly that some personnel will be met when . 


they are busily engaged and cannot 
spend the time for a brief but comfort- 
able chat. It is also likely that some 
men will be out, and will have to be 
sought again. Setting an appointment 
time to counteract this disadvantage, 
has the added disadvantage that the 
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tour might be delayed and the appoint- 
ee’s plans thereby hindered. 

Where indicated. The serial method 
is indicated where the consultant’s stay 
will be relatively extended, and where 
the organization is of the size that cer- 
tain departments in which the consult- 
ant has a potential interest might be 
otherwise missed or neglected. It is es- 
pecially recommended where the con- 
sultant is relatively inexperienced, but 
its importance for the experienced con- 
sultant is none the less. 


The Drifting Method 


Advantages. This method, which in- 
volves moving about the establishment 
unaccompanied, enables the consultant 
to travel at his own pace, and meet per- 
sonnel for the first time without the 
presence of the chief executive. In this 
way it is likely that he will get a truer 
picture of what each person whom he 
meets is really like. This method also 
enables the consultant to capitalize im- 
mediately on any relationship which 
proves to be promising by becoming bet- 
ter acquainted with the individual and 
his problems without further delay. 

Disadvantages. The drifting method 
makes it necessary for the consultant to 
introduce himself and make known his 
purposes time and time again. This can 
be a very exhausting and annoying task. 
The consultant is usually taken for 
someone he is not—an engineer, a mem- 
ber of the FBI, a machinery repairman, 
a spy, a lost visitor. For the consultant 
to reveal his identity and purpose is not 
always an easy matter. Explanations 
usually have to be tailor-made for the 
particular person who wants to be sat- 
isfied. If the word “psychologist” is 
used in the explanation, the usual ster- 
eotyped responses are elicited. This ne- 
cessitates clarification of misconcep- 
tions. Following this, it is frequently 
necessary to explain why a psychologist 
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would be interested in this particular 
program. It is often only after prelimi- 
naries of this sort that the consultant 
can get down to real business. Although 
such activity may sometimes be avoided 
by the consultant’s mentioning his rela- 
tionship with an organization that regu- 
lates or controls the establishment in 
question, in so doing he runs the risk 
of contaminating himself with any ill 
feeling which this organization has di- 
rected toward it. 

Another disadvantage of the drifting 
method is that once having found per- 
sonnel with whom a solid relationship 
has been established, or shows signs of 
becoming established, the consultant has 
a tendency to become side-tracked and 
forget about the rest of the organiza- 
tion. Here he is likely to carry out his 
work, unaware that other individuals or 
departments are available to help him 
in various aspects of it. It is also likely 
that he will duplicate the work of oth- 
ers, or will work on something that will 
be obsolete or unnecessary in the near 
future. The latter point is of particular 
significance in an unstable set-up where 
changes of activity and personnel turn- 
over may be extremely rapid. 

Where indicated. In the opinion of 
the writer, this method is to be avoided 
if possible. In an instance where the 
chief executive or organization head 
shows indifference or hostility, it may 
be the only method feasible. It might 
also be profitably used as a sequel to the 
group meeting and serial methods. 


II. GETTING DOWN TO WORK 


Having made his original contact 
with the organization’s head, and hav- 
ing gone through the group or some oth- 
er approach as a second step, the field 
consultant now comes to an individual 
department for specific work. As a re- 
sult of his preliminary activities he is 
better informed than he was at the out- 
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set. He has gained knowledge of the 
organization — its major purposes, its 
leading personnel, and perhaps some of 
its more obvious problems. He knows 
something about the formal structure 
of the organization — who the depart- 
ment heads are, and with whom he is 
likely to have future dealings.’ Possibly 
he has discovered some of the major 
biases and outstanding personality 
traits of certain staff members, and per- 
haps he has made a tentative appraisal 
of strengths and weaknesses of individ- 
uals or departments. 

Now he finds himself ready to begin 
work on a specific job. He comes to an 
individual department because he thinks 
he may be of service there, or because 
he has had a specific request to work 
there by a member of that department, 
or some other staff member. In any 
event, his method of starting work 
should, in the opinion of the writer, be 
very much the same. In many ways, the 
first serious session with an individual 
department recapitulates the first ses- 
sion with the head of the organization. 
Here the consultant may encounter any- 
thing from a pleasant, almost social, in- 
terview, to a highly emotional session. 

A primary function of this interview 
is the clarification of the consultant’s 
status and presence. Regardless of how 
many times he has explained his pres- 
ence in the organization, it is likely that 
the first matter of business will be a dis- 
cussion of why he is there. It is there- 
fore highly important for him to define 
his presence and purpose carefuliy. This 
calls for considerable skill. It is highly 
important for him to mention whom he 
represents, or under whose authority he 
is there. He must then denote in a gen- 


1It has been the experience of the writer 
that although most of his dealings have been 
with certain members of one department, he 
generally had some later dealings with all 
members of this department, and with certain 
members of practically all other departments. 
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eral way the nature of his assignment. 
It is extremely important at this stage 
of work to keep critical comments at a 
minimum. 

A second function of this interview is 
the obtaining of information. By ask- 
ing questions about the activities of the 
department, several things are accom- 
plished. First, the consultant obtains a 
better and clearer picture of what the 
department is chiefly concerned with, 
and he may learn about some of its ma- 
jor problems. Second, he obtains infor- 
mation concerning the technical skills 
and personality traits of the person 
concerned. Third, he gives the inter- 
viewee a chance to talk about affairs on 
which he is relatively well informed. 
This gives the latter something simple 
and constructive to do at a time when he 
might feel somewhat insecure in the 
presence of a specialist whose reason 
for being there is not yet clear to him, 
despite the fact that the consultant 
might have done a fair job of explain- 
ing himself. 

A third function of this interview is 
the obtaining of permission to look 
around the department and talk to vari- 
ous personnel. This permission may 
come as an invitation from the inter- 
viewee as a logical outcome of the in- 
terview, or in response to a specific re- 
quest. 

If the above three functions are ful- 
filled, the consultant has made satisfac- 
tory progress. It is possible, however, 
that by using the approach implied here, 
certain dividends will be reaped in the 
form of an immediate request to do or 
consider doing a specific unit of work. 

The outcome of the type of interview 
just described is not always positive. 
Complications are likely to result from 
poor handling of the session on the part 
of the consultant, resistance on the part 
of the interviewee, or a combination of 
both. 


One complicating tendency of some 
consultants is the attempt to make too 
much progress in the interview. A con- 
sultant sometimes enters the interview 
with what to him is a fairly clear picture 
of the department situation, and after 
having obtained further information 
from the interviewee, feels that he has 
the solution to the whole problem. He 
then proceeds to expound his solution in 
a logical manner. In his own mind it is a 
cut-and-dried affair, and his presentation 
proceeds like the proof of a geometric 
theorem. When the interviewee rejects 
the “proof,” the consultant is surprised, 
and is likely to reiterate his logic with 
the same negative outcome. Both con- 
sultant and interviewee then proceed to 
entangle themselves further and build 
up mutual antagonisms. 


Notice what happens in the following 
excerpt? from an interview of the type 
being discussed in which the primary 
purposes was the obtaining of a general 
picture of a department’s activities: 


Consultant: We’ve been interested in learn- 
ing a bit about your plans for select- 
ing personnel for the temporary wing. 

Interviewee: Well, we've placed primary 
emphasis on what the workers will be 
doing when we put them on regular 
jobs in the main plant. 

Consultant: It seems to us that that is 
where you fellows make your big mis- 
take. As we see it, unless the men can 
perform well on the temporary job, 
what’s the use of having them there 
at all. 

Interviewee: But you forget that going into 
the wing is only a temporary assign- 
ment for these men, and that we've 
got to depend upon their ability to 
perform satisfactorily in the main 
plant. After all, we can’t take any 
chances on crippling our organization. 

Consultant: Yes, that’s true but you seem to 


2 This excerpt is based upon notes of the 
writer who accompanied another consultant 
but did not take an active part in the discus- 
sion. 
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neglect the temporary situation en- 
tirely. 
Interviewee: Oh, I wouldn’t say that! (Etc.) 


Needless to say, this interview result- 
ed not only in failure to obtain the in- 
formation desired, but in ill will as well. 

Let us now look a bit more closely at 
what is sometimes involved in the at- 
tempt to make “too much progress” in 
this type of interview: 


1. The consultant’s or interviewee’s infor- 
mation concerning the situation might have 
been incorrect or incomplete. 

2. The consultant has forgotten that he is 
an outsider who is still looked upon with sus- 
picion and perhaps is the object of hostility. 
Further, the interviewee, knowing that the 
former is neither a member of the organiza- 
tion, nor a specialist in the specific subject mat- 
ter (such as the manufacturing of the com- 
pany’s product), may have strong doubts as to 
whether or not the former can make an intel- 
ligent comment concerning the problem. 

8. The interviewee’s intelligence and edu- 
cation may be such that he cannot follow the 
consultant’s logic. The latter has forgotten 
that a principle which seems perfectly obvious 
to him because of his training, may be rather 
difficult for the interviewee to comprehend in 
an entirely neutral situation, let alone one in 
which feelings are likely to be involved. The 
seriousness of this matter immediately becomes 
apparent when one considers that a consult- 
ant’s “geometry proof” presentation may in- 
clude a half dozen or more technical terms 
such as “standardization group,” “motiva- 
tion,” “criterion score,” and the like. 

4. In calling attention to facts which the in- 
terviewee should know, because of his position, 
but actually does not know, the consultant has 
caused the former to “lose face.” 


Interview behavior of the type just 
described inevitably results in resistance 
on the part of the interviewee. Such re- 
sistance is so common and is such a ba- 
sic problem in field consulting that a 
later section of this paper will be devot- 
ed to it. 

A second type of complication that is 
likely to arise in the initial interview 
results from an attempt to “sell a bill 
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of goods” on the basis of similar work 
done elsewhere. Although the writer 
must admit that this approach is some- 
times successful, it is also a “natural” 
for drawing fire. This is what some- 
times happens: As the consultant gains 
information concerning the depart- 
ment’s activities, either prior to or dur- 
ing the interview, he notices similarities 
between the present situation and a for- 
mer one for which he prepared a solu- 
tion. During the interview he offers the 
solution for possible application in the 
present department. For example, in in- 
terviewing the head of a manufacturing 
department, the consultant mentions a 
system which was successful in a sales 
department. The interviewee immedi- 
ately proceeds to point out in no uncer- 
tain terms that manufacturing is not 
sales, that sales is not at all complicat- 
ed, that sales doesn’t have anywhere 
near the headaches that manufacturing 
has, etc. Perhaps he will continue to 
point out ways in which sales differs 
from manufacturing, many of which 
may not be at all true. At any rate, the 
consultant sooner or later is convinced 
that he has lost his sale, and the inter- 
viewee is convinced or inclined to be- 
lieve that the consultant doesn’t know 
what he is talking about. 

This sort of complicating event is 
very interesting to analyze: 


1. Ina large organization there is frequent- 
ly to be found considerable ill feeling between 
certain departments. This ill feeling is one at- 
tribute of “isolationism” and “provincialism” 
which comes with increased specialization of 
function, and often has an interesting histori- 
cal basis, such as a period in which one de- 
partment enjoyed privileges and rights which 
were denied the other. 

2. Another aspect of this rejecting situa- 
tion, which undoubtedly is related to the as- 
pect just discussed, is that the manufacturing 
department head in question was probably not 
qualified to comment on sales. Not being a 
salesman, he naturally would not have a thor- 
ough sales knowledge. Further, what sales in- 
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formation he knew he probably acquired at a 
time when selling methods were quite different 
from what they are at present. 

3. A third aspect is that regardless of the 
applicability of the consultant’s ideas to the 
present situation, the interviewee in question 
has so many problems that are so much more 
important to him, in his own eyes, that the 
solution offered by the consultant seems pica- 
yunish indeed. In fact, the interviewee may 
feel somewhat offended that the consultant has 
not shown a more sympathetic understanding 
of those things which are of greatest concern 
to him at the moment. 

4. The fact that the manufacturing depart- 
ment head turned down the consultant’s idea 
on the basis of a difference between the nature 
of manufacturing and the nature of sales il- 
lustrates two additional points. The first is 
that the interviewee evidently did not clearly 
understand the nature of the consultant’s 
work; otherwise he would have realized that 
the latter cared little about the work of manu- 
facturing or sales personnel as such, but was 
interested in personnel problems common to 
both. The second is that the experience of the 
interviewee, in addition to many emotional fac- 
tors, results in a tendency for him to think 
primarily in terms of the subject matter of 
his vocation, thus making it difficult for the 
consultant to define the nature of his work. A 
clear understanding of the consultant’s func- 
tion on the part of the interviewee seldom 
comes in the first interview! 


III, THE PROBLEM OF RESISTANCE 


Resistance has been mentioned sever- 
al times in earlier sections of this pa- 
per. As encountered in consulting work 
of the type under discussion, it is taken 
to mean opposition or lack of willing- 
ness to cooperate. Resistance is fre- 
quently encountered in either an overt 
or veiled form. A common type of re- 
sistance found in initial contacts is a 
statement that a department is running 
well and has no problems. Another, com- 
monly referred to as the “run-around,” 
is offering to take you on a visit through 
the physical plant and thus avoid dis- 
cussion, letting you “cool your heels,” 
or failing to keep an appointment. Still 
another is a violent and impassioned de- 
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fense of the status quo, and a relega- 
tion of blame for all shortcomings to 
others. 

Inasmuch as the consultant’s job is 
primarily one of helping improve situa- 
tions, and his presence in an organiza- 
tion is frequently of the “forced upon” 
nature, it is reasonable that resistance 
should be expected. Nevertheless, some 
consultants appear surprised and some- 
what hurt when resistance is encoun- 
tered. Others are never surprised to en- 
counter it, but feel that once encoun- 
tered there is little one can do about it. 
Still others, understanding that the very 
nature of their work promotes resist- 
ance, have a tendency to attribute the 
cause of the resistance to the organiza- 
tion. This tendency is illustrated by the 
often used imprecation: “It’s the god- 
dam big shots!” At any rate, the en- 
countering of resistance is a stumbling 
block for many consultants. Since it is 
likely to be encountered throughout the 
working period in an organization, it is 
of paramount importance to become 
proficient in handling it from the very 
start. 

Before discussing the handling of re- 
sistance, let us first take a brief look at 
some of its sources. One major source is 
the interviewee. Included in this source 
are such factors as personality and 
character traits, physical conditions, in- 
telligence, training, etc., which tend to 
make it difficult for a person to deal 
easily and comfortably with others. 
Thus a highly intelligent high school 
graduate, whose desires to obtain a col- 
lege education have been frustrated, 
tends to show hostility towards many 
college graduates whom he meets. Or a 
department head who feels insecure in 
his position feels that he will be person- 
ally accountable for any deficiency un- 
covered in his department, and “lose 
face” in the organization, looks upon the 
consultant as a threat to his security. 
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A second source of resistance, admit- 
tedly overlapping somewhat with the 
first, is the situation. Included here are 
factors over which the interviewee has 
little control. For example, an inter- 
viewee might be resistant to any idea 
toward which he feels his superiors in 
the organization will be unfavorably 
disposed. Or he may show resistance to 
anything new because his job is so 
“nerve-wracking” and places him so 
frequently in uncompromising situa- 
tions that he has a tendency to look al- 
ways for hindrances and excuses rather 
than positive aspects of a proposition. 

A third and frequently disregarded 
source of resistance is the consultant 
himself. For example, one consultant 
who enters an initial interview for the 
purpose of setting information is soon 
engrossed in telling the interviewee 
what is wrong with his methods before 
the latter has a chance to express him- 
self fully. Another consultant starts to 
argue as soon as the interviewee disa- 
grees with him. Still another makes crit- 
ical comments about the interviewee’s 
organization before the two become 
well acquain‘ed. Or a consultant talks 
glibly and incorrectly about some sub- 
ject on which the interviewee is well in- 
informed. 

The handling of resistance. Although, 
as indicated above, it is reasonable to 
anticipate resistance in work of this na- 
ture, a certain amount of it can be pre- 
vented as well as handled intelligently. 
The writer believes that adoption by the 
consultant of certain techniques de- 
scribed by Rogers [5], Roethlisberger 
and Dickson [4], and others will help to 
reduce the incidence of resistance as 
well as aid in the effective handling of 
it. These techniques, in brief, consist 
mainly of being a good listener, allowing 
the interviewee to talk freely, reflect- 
ing his feelings occasionally, and show- 
ing concern for the emotional rather 
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than the intellectual content of the in- 
terviewee’s talk. In this connection, an 
excerpt from a volume [1] in which the 
use of these techniques for counseling 
industrial workers is described, is perti- 
nent: 


It is safe to say, in fact, that whenever a 
person tries consistently to apply this point of 
view in dealing with other people, he finds 
that his relationships improve and that he is 
able to act more effectively. For that reason 
all personnel people, whatever their duties, 
should try to understand the method and de- 
velop skill in its use; and they should not 
make the mistake of dismissing it because their 
particular role does not provide the most satis- 
factory conditions for its use. 

Probably one of the most important ideas 
which most people obtain from training in 
this method is the realization that they must 
understand other people to be effective in deal- 
ing with them, and that they can get this un- 
derstanding only by listening to what they 
have to say. Closely allied with this is the re- 
alization that arbitrary orders, logical argu- 
ments, or exhortations do not change a per- 
son’s attitudes nor convince him that he is 
wrong. Unfortunately we see supervisors, en- 
gineers, personnel people, and others continual- 
ly trying to win arguments, gain cooperation, 
or change attitudes through these devices. 
Once they stop trying to sell their ideas and 
point of view and try instead to understand 
the other person, they find that the attitudes 
of the others toward them change and they ob- 
tain much better cooperation. [1, p. 254] 


For further and more adequate dis- 
cussion of these counseling techniques 
the reader is referred to the authors 
cited. It should be clearly pointed 
out, however, that the writer does not 
wish to imply that consulting inter- 
views of the type under discussion 
should be considered counseling inter- 
views. He merely wishes to say that cer- 
tain attitudes and skills necessary for 
success in nondirective interviewing are 
helpful in preventing and handling cer- 
tain situations arising in consulting in- 
terviews. Nor does the writer wish to 
imply that the consultant’s role should 
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be entirely or even primarily a passive 
one. Instead, he wishes to say that there 
are many occasions in consulting inter- 
viewing in which it is expedient for the 
consultant to play a passive part. 

Proper application of nondirective 
techniques in consulting interviews 
makes for success in several ways. In 
some instances the catharsis experi- 
enced by the interviewee and the reflec- 
tion of his feelings by the consultant re- 
sult in reduced physical tension, and in 
turn increased ability of the interview- 
ee to view his problems more objective- 
ly. This type of development in turn 
makes it easier for the interviewee to 
solve these problems for himself, if he 
has the technical skills, or to accept the 
technica) skills of the consultant. 

In some instances catharsis and free 
expressing of feeling might not result 
in increased ability of the interviewee 
to see his problems any more clearly, but 
he feels better and reacts positively to- 
ward the consultant. Some might wish 
to call this reaction “transference.” Here 
the interviewee may have little or no 
better understanding of what the con- 
sultant is here for as a result of the in- 
terview, but he feels that the consultant 
is an “all right guy” or a “safe guy.” 
He then tells the consultant to feel free 
to do as he pleases in the department or 
turns him over to an assistant with in- 
structions to “give the doctor whatever 


~ = he wants.” Sometimes he will apologize 


to the consultant for having monopo- 
lized the conversation. This statement 
might be interpreted: “Thanks for let- 
ting me get some things off my chest.” 

Another useful function of the talk- 
ing out process on the part of the inter- 
viewee, which is a byproduct of both 
functions just described, is the giving 
to the consultant an opportunity to “size 
up” or diagnose the interviewee. Just 
as the nondirective therapist often gets 
an excellent case history without pro- 
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bing for it by maintaining a passive, 
listening attitude, so does the consultant 
gain information concerning the inter- 
viewee which will be of value in present 
and future dealings with him. 

It frequently happens that a consult- 
ant will finish an interview in which 
considerable indifference or resistance 
has been noted, and in which no posi- 
tive or promising signs have been dem- 
onstrated. Some consultants feel that 
such an outcome means failure on their 
part. They become discouraged and may 
not even try to interview the individual 
again. It is well for the consultant to 
maintain a questioning and critical at- 
titude toward his techniques at all 
times, but he should not become dis- 
couraged merely because the interview- 
ee has not accepted him with open arms. 
It sometimes takes considerable time 
and effort to obtain positive, enthusias- 
tic cooperation. And there are times 
when the consultant must readjust his 
goal from active cooperation to indif- 
ference or noninterference. As the con- 
sultant gains experience it should be- 
come easier for him to discriminate be- 
tween resistance which is just a stage 
in the development of good relation- 
ships, and that which is of a lasting or 
permanent nature. 


- IV. FURTHER ORIENTATION 


The consultant frequently comes out 
of the initial interview at the depart- 
ment in which he is planning to work 
with a directive to investigate a certain 
problem, to be of service in a specified 
way, or to look around in general and 
report back concerning what he finds. 
Rezardless of which of these immediate 
goals he is concerned with, it is helpful 
for him to proceed at this point through 
a stage which might be called “further 
orientation.” This stage involves several 
activities or steps, each of which may 
be somewhat hard to differentiate from 
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the others, as well as undertaken simul- 
taneously with the others: 

1. The general picture. This aspect of 
further orientation is concerned with 
a general understanding of the pur- 
poses of the department, the pro- 
gram under way, the problems confront- 
ing it, and so on. Acquiring this infor- 
mation helps the consultant better to un- 
derstand information already obtained, 
as well as assimilate more easily later 
accumulated facts. It also helps him ob- 
tain a clearer perspective on particular 
problems which he has been asked to 
study, as well as problems which he has 
planned to tackle himself. 

Certain problems become meaningful 
only in the light of their general setting. 
Sometimes work is undertaken need- 
lessly because of a failure to obtain gen- 
eral orientation. Also, it sometimes hap- 
pens that certain projects cannot be ex- 
ecuted successfully until certain aspects 
of the general picture are remedied. 

The obtaining of this general picture 
involves a patterning of facts acquired 
from various sources. Each fact must 
be carefully and diplomatically verified. 
The writer’s experience has been that 
relatively few people associated with an 
organization are well acquainted with 
most phases of the organization’s activ- 
ities, and that many people are incor- 
rectly informed on a number of aspects. 
This is particularly true in organiza- 
tions of large and complicated scope, 
rapid personnel turnover, and inade- 
quate indoctrination methods. It is also 
characteristic of many groups to be well 
informed only on matters of their im- 
mediate concern. All too often in his 
search for information the consultant 
finds himself better informed than his 
informants. 

2. Survey of personnel, methods, ma- 
terials. The nature of this step is large- 
ly a function of the consultant’s assign- 
ment. If he is working on a selection 
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problem it is important for him to be- 
come well acquainted with the employ- 
ment department — its staff, physical 
facilities, forms, interviewing methods, 
testing techniques, other hiring proce- 
dures, etc. If concerned with a training 
problem, it is important to examine the 
various training materials, if any, which 
the training department has available, 
such as curricula, manuals, training 
aids, examinations, etc., as well as the 
training staff and physical facilities. 
This step should be taken early in the 
“further orientation” period, and at 
later times as well, to keep abreast of 
changes and to understand better things 
that were not clear at the start because 
of unfamiliarity with the subject mat- 
ter or the general setting of the situa- 
tion. 

Certain information which the con- 
sultant acquires shortly after arriving 
at an organization will be distorted by 
informants who are attempting to white- 
wash the organization or protect some 
individual. Here the consultant is still 
looked upon with suspicion, and accord- 
ingly must not be too forward in his 
manner nor act as though he were con- 
ducting an inspection or investigation. 
A casual manner is helpful. Should the 
informants feel that an investigation or 
inspection is being conducted, they are 
likely to employ all the tricks of the 
trade at which they are so adept. 

8. Technical familiarization. In work- 
ing with client organizations as a psy- 
chological consultant one is prone to en- 
counter subject matter in which he has 
little or no previous knowledge. The 
question arises, “How familiar must the 
consultant be with the technical subject 
matter of the client organization before 
he can be of service?” This is an inter- 
esting question to discuss. On the one 
hand, it is true that a consultant can 
make a contribution with little or no 
technical knowledge of the subject mat- 
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ter. On the other hand, it is necessary at 
times for the consultant to become fair- 
ly well versed in the subject matter be- 
fore he can be of service. Much depends 
upon the problem at hand and the back- 
ground of the consultant. 

Technical familiarization serves at 
least two basic functions. The first and 
most obvious is that of aiding the con- 
sultant to do a sound scientific job, such 
as setting up a battery for selecting op- 
erators of a complex mechanism. The 
second, less obvious, and frequently dis- 
regarded, is that of maintaining good 
relationships with personnel who are 
well versed in the subject matter whom 
we might call “technicians.” 

Technicians have respect for a con- 
sultant’s knowledge of the subject mat- 
ter of their field, but they do not insist 
upon his being a technician, too. They 
respond well when they see that he has 
a basic grasp of the subject, and asks 
intelligent questions in the light of it. 
Also, knowledge and correct usage of 
one or two facts on the part of the con- 
sultant often lead the technician to be- 
lieve that the former knows much more 
about the subject matter than he really 
does. Sometimes it is mere knowledge of 
a few critical facts that counts heavily 
in establishing good rapport with a 
technician who is somewhat suspicious 
and doubtful concerning the ability of 
an “outsider” to be of service where the 
subject matter is the technician’s stock 
in trade. 

At the other extreme, a thorough- 
going knowledge of the technical sub- 
ject matter on the part of the consult- 
ant is a two-edged sword. Used tactful- 
ly, this knowledge may win him wide 
respect and cooperation. Used tactlessly, 
it may make him unpopular, particular- 
ly if he causes a technician to “lose face” 
among other technicians. 

It is perhaps safe to say that regard- 
less of the problem at hand, be it con- 


cerned with selection, training, or some- 
thing else, the consultant is on the right 
road to adequate technical familiariza- 
tion if he makes a detailed study of the 
job or activities under consideration, in- 
cluding methods and reasons for the 
various procedures, working conditions, 
tools and equipment. For many prob- 
lems such a job study will provide him 
all the technical familiarization neces- 
sary. For other problems, such as those 
encountered in setting up a training 
program, it is frequently necessary, in 
addition to studying the job in detail, to 
study technical manuals, as well as the 
way in which personnel concerned use 
technical information, particularly as 
they distort or alter it. 

4. Social structure. Mayo [3], 
Roethlisberger and Dickson [4], Gard- 
ner [1], and others who have made care- 
ful studies of human relations in indus- 
try have called attention to the social 
organization of industrial groups as 
against the formal or technological or- 
ganization as represented in organiza- 
tion charts. These authors have empha- 
sized the importance of group distinc- 
tions, group sentiments, man-boss re- 
lationships, symbols or status, and other 
factors in determining the efficiency 
with which the organization functions. 
The field consultant who orients him- 
self toward these factors in the organi- 
zations with which he works, and dis- 
covers how they operate in the local set- 
ting, is well on the way toward estab- 
lishing good working relations with the 
organization. Frequent contact with 
personnel at all levels of the organiza- 
tion, during both working and recrea- 
tion periods, helps the consultant to ac- 
quire an understanding of the organiza- 
tion’s social structure. 

This understanding is helpful in a 
number of ways. For example in mixing 
with various groups, one can study their 
reactions to any change that is made in 
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the organization — to a new member, a 
transfer, an order handed down from 
the top. Here one can observe the vari- 
ety of response that occurs, and perhaps 
may be able to make rough correlations 
between types of events and the nature 
of the response elicited in various 
groups. Perhaps one of the most inter- 
esting things noticed is the speed with 
which the word is passed concerning 
anything new, regardless of the face 
value of the event. Another type of re- 
action that may be noted is the tendency 
to classify people or events in a black- 
or-white scheme. Thus a new official 
who shows the least bit of consideration 
is 0.k., a swell guy, whereas the one who 
takes away a slight privilege is an s.o.b. 
These reactions, of course, are not mere 
cause and effect relationships; they are 
in many instances symptoms of dissatis- 
faction of a different or more deep-seat- 
ed basis. The point to be stressed here 
is that the members of the organization 
often react with emotional tones that 
are out of proportion to the precipi- 
tating situation. What is a “tempest in 
a teapot” to the outsider may be a very 
serious situation for an organization 
group. 

An understanding of the social struc- 
ture of the organization has significance 
for the consultant. By observing how 
the group reacts to new events, as well 
as what some of its customs are, the 
consultant can get an idea of how the 
group will react to things which he him- 
self plans to innovate, and thereby see 
the importance of planning his action 
carefully, as well as contrive methods of 
implementing this action. For example, 
he might decide that the best way of de- 
termining the group’s reaction to an 
idea he has is to talk it over with some 
of the informal group leaders. This dis- 
cussion might be conducted merely to 
sample reaction, or it might be con- 
ducted for a frank statement of advice. 
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V. RENDERING SERVICE 


Let us assume that the consultant has 
spent some time in the organization, has 
become oriented to its personnel, activi- 
ties, and some of its problems. Let us 
also assume that he has discovered situ- 
ations in which he might be of some 
service, and has a plan which he would 
like to try out, or has some suggestions 
which he would like to make. How 
should he go about it? In what manner 
should he proceed to implement his 
ideas? 

The specific procedure to be followed 
will, of course, depend upon the prob- 
lem, its setting, the relationship of the 
consultant with the organization, etc. 
The orientation process through which 
the consultant has gone should do much 
toward guiding him properly. In any 
event, the success of the action taken 
will depend largely upon the consult- 
ant’s skill and understanding in dealing 
with others. Let us now discuss and il- 
lustrate some of the mechanics involved 
by considering several types of situa- 
tions in which the consultant wishes to 
make a deliberate contribution to the 
program or activity with which he is 
concerned. 

1. Making suggestions. The making 
of suggestions frequently comprises an 
important, if not a major part of the 
consultant’s work. Unless he develops a 
keen understanding of the mechanics of 
suggestion making, as well as skills to 
implement this understanding, he is 
likely to encounter frustration frequent- 
ly in his work. Indisputable facts and 
logic alone cannot be depended upon to 
influence another party.’ 

One step in suggestion making is the 
discussion of the idea in question with 

* For a striking example of the failure of 


argument and persuasion to influence a deci- 
sion, and of the success of an involv- 


in ent participation, see: Marrow 
and French (21. po 
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various parties concerned. Reactions ob- 
tained will give the consultant an indi- 
cation of how others feel about the mat- 
ter, how clearly they understand it, etc. 
In addition, such a discussion will help 
prepare these persons in the event they 
are later called upon by a superior to 
give their views on a suggestion, or to 
follow it. On the basis of this “‘pretest- 
ing” the consultant may decide to dis- 
card his idea, revise it somewhat, or try 
to get action on it at once. In some in- 
stances, when he is working closely with 
individuals or groups in the organiza- 
tion, he may find that the mere mention 
of the idea results in its being put to 
use immediately, or in a request to seek 
the reaction of a superior at the first 
opportunity. 

To illustrate a second step in sugges- 
tion making, let us assume that the sug- 
gestion has been pretested and that the 
consultant takes it to a department head 
for approval. It is at this point that the 
interviewing techniques referred to in 
earlier sections of this paper must be 
employed. 

Here it is helpful for the consultant 
to keep in mind and apply wherever in- 
dicated nondirective interviewing prin- 
ciples. It is important for him to state 
his case clearly when the interviewee 
gives him an opportunity, and to ailow 
the latter free expression of his ideas 
and feelings. If resistance is encount- 
ered, it is important that it be handled 
carefully, and not be allowed to become 
a stumbling block for the entire inter- 
view. 

By using a cautious approach the con- 
sultant may find that the interviewee 
has certain information not previously 
available to the consultant which 
changes the whole picture. Or, by allow- 
ing the interviewee opportunity to di- 
gest the suggestion carefully, he may 
find that the latter will make sugges- 
tions which the interviewee had intend- 


ed making himself. 


The writer can well remember an interview 
in which suggestions were made to a depart- 
ment head concerning certain overall aspects 
of his department. After a period of what the 
consultant interpreted as resistance, this of- 
ficial began pushing buttons and calling in 
members of his staff. When a rather sizeable 
group had assembled, the department head gave 
as orders the suggestions which the consultant 
had made. In addition, he shocked the consul- 
tant by making an additional suggestion which 
the latter had intended to make but had for- 
gotten. The additional suggestion came as a 
subtle inference from the material which had 
been presented by the consultant. 

At the time the consultant was very much 
impressed by the official’s brilliance, but some- 
what irritated and frightened by his button 
pushing. He would have preferred that the 
suggestions were passed on to the group with- 
out his being present, since he feared that if 
things went wrong it would harm his future 
relationships in lower levels of the organiza- 
tion. Apparently, however, no harm was done. 
This outcome was possible probably because 
the consultant had prepared the suggestions 
carefully in advance with the very people 
whom the department head called in. 


Not all suggestion-giving interviews, 
of course, are so successful as the one 
just described. Let us look at some of 
the outcomes: 


Verbal acceptance followed by action. 
Verbal acceptance not followed by ac- 
tion. 

Open resistance followed by action. 
Open resistance not followed by ac- 
tion. 

Indifference followed by action. 
Indifference not followed by action. 


an Pp 


re 9 


The above list of “suggestion-inter- 
view outcomes” indicates that the inter- 
view itself does not always reveal the ac- 
tion that will be taken on suggestions 
offered. The consultant should not be 
dismayed, therefore, if he does not feel 
that his suggestion has been readily ac- 
cepted in the interview. On the other 
hand, he should not become enthusias- 
tic over mere verbal acceptance. 
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The writer has experienced sugges- 
tion-interview outcomes of all the types 
listed above, but does not have records 
on the relative frequency of each. His 
own experience and discussions with 
other consultants doing similar work 
suggest a pronounced tendency to ex- 
pect verbal acceptance and immediate 
action in the interview itself, and to 
look upon resistance as the final out- 
come. 

The writer has frequently tossed sug- 
gestions into the air and had them vio- 
lently rejected, only to have them later 
presented to him as the suggestee’s own 
idea. He has also suggested programs 
of action with absolutely no feeling on 
his part that any interest was shown in 
them and has later found out that they 
were incorporated as standard practice 
almost immediately. 

2. Preparation of materials. A second 
way in which the consultant may be of 
service to the client organization is by 
assisting in the preparation of materi- 
als such as questionnaires, test instruc- 
tions, lesson plans, curricula, visual 
aids, turnover figures, bulletins, floor 
plans, etc. There are several ways in 
which consultants go about this. Some 
have a tendency to work by themselves, 
and submit their final product as a 
unit to the organization; others prefer 
to draft their materials in close coopera- 
tion with one or several members of the 
organization. 

Although it is not always convenient 
to use the latter method, the writer be- 
lieves that it or some modification of it 
should be used wherever possible. In the 
cooperative approach, the organization 
representative, who may be a mechanic, 
an instructor, a department head, or 
even a committee, benefits in the follow- 
ing ways: 


a. Feels that he has had a part in the 
making of the final product. 
b. Understands the final product better. 
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c. Feels more interested in making use of 
the final product. 

d. Gets a better understanding of the spe- 
cific unit itself, as well as of related 
units. 

e. Is more apt to apply methods and 
techniques to other projects. 

f. Makes use of experience, knowledge, 
and understanding which the consul- 
tant does not have nor can possibly 
hope to obtain. 


The consultant, on the other hand, 
gets a better picture of the people with 
whom he is working, a better under- 
standing of their problems as well as 
many practical hints on the preparation 
of the material itself. In the absence of 
the regular assistance of a cooperative 
party, it is helpful to submit drafts or 
sketches to various client organization 
personnel from time to time. Such “pre- 
testing” tends to accomplish the effects 
listed above. 

In any event, it is highly important 
to have work checked very carefully by 
individuals who are well acquainted 
with the subject matter, or who will use 
the material that the consultant has as- 
sembled, before final drafts are pre- 
pared. In addition to the obvious rea- 
sons for this procedure, the writer’s ex- 
perience has taught him reasons which, 
although previously relevant in an aca- 
demic setting, became of far greater im- 
portance in an industrial setting. 

Reactions to minor technical errors 
are frequently found to be entirely out 
of proportion to their importance. The 
slightest inconsistency sometimes re- 
sults in much arguing by technicians, 
sending for special records, calling 
“snowball conferences,” etc., while at 
the same time, the real issue at stake is 
entirely missed or neglected. One type 
of technical information is a “natural” 
for precipitating an argument — any 
statement containing a number, such as 
“a critical temperature of 91 degrees”, 
or “an effectiveness of 23 per cent”. It 
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is extremely important to avoid using 
numbers wherever possible; otherwise 
to use ranges or specify that any num- 
ber presented is given for purposes of 
illustration only. Inasmuch as the pres- 
ence of technical errors in prepared ma- 
terials will sidetrack a discussion for all 
too long a time, as well as possibly jeop- 
ardize the achievement of a goal, there 
is no gainsaying the importance of 
avoiding technical errors. 

Even when the consultant’s material 
is technically accurate it is not uncom- 
mon to run into time-consuming dis- 
cussions with personnel to whom the 
material has been submitted for ap- 
proval or checking. This frequently hap- 
pens because the consultant is the first 
person ever to have done any detailed 
thinking on the problem, and his report 
contains elements which are strange 
and new to the company representative. 
Here it is extremely important for the 
consultant to maintain a patient, listen- 
ing attitude, as well as to avoid giving 
the impression that he is a “know-it- 
all’, or causing the company represent- 
ative to “lose face.” 

3. Putting materials to use. As indi- 
cated in the immediately preceding sec- 
tion, use of a cooperative approach in 
the preparation of materials in an or- 
ganization makes for their more ef- 
fective use. This does not mean, how- 
ever, that there will be no problems in- 
volved in putting the material to use. 
Under certain conditions of relation- 
ship, type of material, and need for the 
material, the finished product is readily 
accepted by personnel responsible, but is 
not necessarily used properly. Under 
less favorable circumstances, there are 
additional problems of getting person- 
nel to accept the finished product. 

There are several factors involved in 
getting personnel to accept material de- 
signed for their own use. As indicated 
above, use of a cooperative approach, and 
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taking pains to become well oriented to 
the nature of the organization—its needs, 
problems, groups, customs, personnel, 
etc. will make for easier acceptance of 
materials. Unfortunately, however, the 
consultant often is limited in the degree 
to which he can become oriented to the 
organization, or can use the cooperative 
approach in preparing the material it- 
self. Sometimes material will be pre- 
pared by the consultant in conjunction 
with several technicians or executives, 
but will be turned over to additional 
personnel who could not be made avail- 
able to cooperate in the preparation of 
the material, for actual use. 


These people who have not been di- 
rectly concerned with the preparation 
of the material, but who are required to 
use it, frequently refuse to accept the 
new material readily. This reaction is 
commonly attributed to “stupidity,” 
“laziness,” “stubbornness,” “unwilling- 
ness to change ways,” etc. Its causes are 
often varied and complex, but there are 
a number of simple steps which may be 
used to reduce its frequency of occur- 
rence: 


a. Informing the group (or a leader ac- 
ceptable to them) concerning work under way. 
This step merely involves telling the group 
that will ultimately be concerned with using 
the material something of the routine of the 
work under way, and that it will be discussed 
with them for comments, criticism, ete. at a 
later date. This step tends to reduce their sus- 
picions. 

b. Submitting partial drafts for comments 
and suggestions. Taking this step gives the 
group a better idea of the nature of the ma- 
terial being prepared, as well as makes them 
feel they have an opportunity to take part in 
the preparation. 

ce. Explaining and demonstrating the en- 
tire body of the material when it has been put 
into final form and is turned over to the group 
for use. This step may range from a five min- 
ute discussion to a formal training course, de- 
pending upon the situation, the material, and 
the personnel concerned. It involves going 
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through the material thoroughly, and explain- 
ing the purpose of various sections, the mean- 
ings of various terms, the relationship of the 
material to other material with which the 
group is also concerned, etc. It may also in- 
volve answering questions, demonstrating the 
use of certain sections, and asking questions 
to determine how well the material is under- 
stood. 

d. Handling resistance properly. This step 
may occur during any of the three steps just 
discussed. It may involve long, patient, inter- 
ested listening to an individual who is set 
against using the material, followed by clear- 
ing up a misconception or two. Frequently, it 
merely involves explaining a single point on 
which the individual was misinformed. Just as 
a mistake in a technical procedure brings about 
a response that is entirely out of proportion to 
its actual importance, so does a simple mis- 
conception concerning the material and its use 
frequently become a stumbling block in the 
way of incorporating the material into a regu- 
lar program. 


4. Indirect gains. It often happens 
that the presence of the consultant in 
the organization brings about beneficial 
results without any extra effort or plan 
on his part. One type of such gain may 
be called the “competition effect.” 

The competition effect works in an in- 
teresting way. The writer has noticed on 
several occasions that certain groups or 
departments have not been accessible to 
him. Such groups would either dodge 
him or disagree with him rather openly. 
At the same time, it has been noticed 
that such groups take a new interest in 
their work some time after the arrival 
of the consultant in the organization. 
This action seems to take place when re- 
sults of the consultant’s work with 
other groups becomes tangible. 

A second type of indirect gain, closely 
related to the competition effect, may be 
called the “catalytic effect.” Here it is 
noticed that many groups, including 
those with which the consultant has 
worked closely, suddenly emerge from 
lethargy and begin to produce ideas and 
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products along the line of the consult- 
ant’s specialty without any direct action 
on his part. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, of course, to prove any causal con- 
nection between the consultant’s pres- 
ence in the organization and the positive 
results just described. However, obser- 
vations of the consultant, as well as re- 
marks made by members of the organi- 
zation, serve as evidence for such an as- 
sumption. 
SUMMARY 


This paper stresses the importance of 
establishing and maintaining effective 
working relationships when serving as 
a psychological consultant for client or- 
ganizations. Several principles on which 
techniques and skills for fostering such 
relationships might be based are pre- 
sented. 

All in all, it appears that the effective- 
ness of the consultant in dealing with 
organizations depends upon mastering 
certain observational and interpersonal 
skills. These skills help the consultant to 
integrate his activities with those of the 
organization. Instead of being merely 
an additive one, the consultant’s func- 
tion is also a catalytic one. Conducted 
properly, his activities can do much to- 
ward releasing and channeling ideas 
which are already present in the organi- 
zation in a dormant state. 
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N WORLD WAR I there was little 
serious study of conscientious objec- 
tors to participation in war. May’s pa- 
per [11] by recent standards would 
have to be characterized as far from 
complete. Nevertheless, he felt he could 
conclude that the average conscientious 
objector is an onlooker, “belongs to no 
social organizations, and is not interest- 
ed in community enterprises.” The sub- 
ject deserves serious study if only be- 
cause pacifism was so much a public is- 
sue between the wars and may easily 
become one again. Also, from the view- 
point of the theory of personality devel- 
opment the study of the reasons why a 
group of men take a stand so deviant 
from the accepted cultural pattern has 
many important implications. 

In World War II there have been 
some clinical reports which to date have 
not yielded much fundamental data [3, 
8, 15]. Crespi has reported a series of 
studies of public opinion toward con- 
scientious objectors [4, 5, 6, 7]. Guetz- 
kow and associates in unpublished stud- 
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ies* have attempted to assess the char- 
acteristics of a representative sample of 
CO’s (conscientious objectors) and also 
to discover through a questionnaire the 
factors in the histories of the individ- 
uals to which they attribute their paci- 
fism. This is very nearly the sum of re- 
search reports on CO’s to date. 

While this report serves to supply 
data basic to further study of the con- 
scientious objector population, its scope 
is necessarily limited. It represents an 
attempt to assess some of the common 
sociological and psychological charac- 
teristics of the conscientious objectors 
assigned to camps and units under the 
administration of the Civilian Public 
Service Committee of the American 
Friends Service Committee.* 


These men represent somewhat less 
than a quarter of all CO’s assigned to 
Civilian Public Service. In 1945 there 
were over 8000 such men of whom about 
1800 were in Friends’ camps, 2000 in 
Brethren camps, and 4000 in Mennonite 

2 Under the a num- 
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camps.‘ Roughly speaking, one man in 
a thousand drafted was a CO, since the 
number in prison brings the total to 
around 11,000 as compared with 11,000,- 
000 in the armed forces. This does not, 
however, include IAOQ’s, i.e., noncom- 
batant members of the armed forces. 
Whenever possible, figures will be given 
to compare results among the three ma- 
jor groups, but the results in this paper 
refer primarily to the Friends’ camps 
and units. At the time of induction, the 
men were permitted to choose the agen- 
cy under which they would work, and 
later were permitted to transfer from 
one agency-administered unit to an- 
other. 


RELIGIOUS COMPOSITION 


As the figures in Table I show, the 
Friends (Quakers) in camps under the 
administration of the American Friends 
Service Committee never represented 
over one-third of the total. 

Friend’s camps had a larger propor- 
tion of Methodists and most other de- 
nominational groups than did the other 
agencies, possibly because wider lati- 
tude of religious expression was en- 
couraged in Friends’ camps, and be- 
cause Quakers are known among these 
other groups as less formal in religious 
expression than are Brethren and Men- 
nonites. Conscientious objectors may be 


4There were also an increasing number in 
government camps which were not established 
until 1943. Bh mg this paper the three 
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TABLE I 
PROPORTION OF MEN COMING FROM DIFFERENT 
RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS (INCLUDING 
ONLY DENOMINATIONS CONTRIBUTING 
More THAN 1 PER CENT TO THE 
TOTAL OR TO F-CPS) 














RELIGIOUS ALL CPS FRIENDS 
AFFILIATION (7/15/45) (1/15/46)* 
No. Per cent No. Per cent 

Mennonites ................... 3,626 42.79 7 40 
DEED “Gisiwntcsnicicine Se Se 24 1.36 
er ee 646 7.62 §22 29.53 
I ee 588 6.94 277 15.67 
Non-Affiliated ........... 517 6.10 235 13.29 
Jehovah’s Witnesses.... 258 3.04 33 1.87 
Cong. Christian ......... 160 1.89 83 4.70 
Presbyterian ............... 144 1.70 81 4.58 
Northern Baptist _ nains 132 1.56 64 3.62 
Church of Christ ........ 130 1.53 19 1.08 
Ohristadelphian .......... 107 1.26 45 2.55 
ol ae 83 .98 26 1.47 
OO 81 -94 36 2.04 
Evangelical and 

Reformed .................. 80 -94 30 1.70 
Episcopalian ~........... 58 .68 47 2.66 
RENE ae $1 37 18 1.02 
PES 16 19 19 1.08 
pS 661 7.80 202 11.43 

TOTAL .... ora 1,768 





* There was some demobilization by this date, but very 
little. 


considered as coming from two main re- 
ligious groups—on the one hand from 
the historic peace churches (Friends, 
Brethren, Mennonites) in which paci- 
fism is taught young men as the tradi- 
tional “correct” attitude to take, and on 
the other from denominational groups 
which do not emphasize this attitude as 
the official church position. 

Men who come from the former 
churches accept their pacifism more 
often as a part of the group norm 
whereas men from the latter more often 
reach their conclusions through indi- 
vidual thinking and experience. Thus it 
may be argued that Friends’ camps con- 
tained a much higher proportion of men 
who had come to their conviction indi- 
vidually without the aid of group pres- 
sure. This difference in the composition 
of the three groups explains many of 
the differences found below and also 
explains why it would be relatively 
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meaningless to combine into one popu- 
lation the results obtained in all three. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
The rural-urban concentration in F- 
CPS was about what it was in the 
Army, according to the figures present- 
ed in Table II. 











TABLE II 
RURAL-URBAN POPULATION COMPARISONS 
us 
us Army F-CPS M-CPS 
On farms .................. 22.9%* 19%t 17.4% 59% 
Rural (less than 
26500 pop.) .......... 20.5 13 12.1 
Urban (more than 
2600 pop.) ......... 56.6 74 70.5 





* U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Population, Series P-40, No. 2, February 27, 1942. 

+ April-July 1944 survey, white enlisted men, The Ad- 
jutant General’s Office, War Department, Washington, 


D. ©. 

Comparison with the generai census sta- 
tistics shows, as might be expected, that 
deferment policies for farmers were ef- 
fective in keeping the percentage of 
farmers drafted below the proportion in 
the general population (although it is 
aiso possible that the national percent- 
age does not truly reflect the percentage 
on farms in the draft age group). 

The single datum available on the 
Mennonite camps shows that 59 per 
cent of their assignees came from 
farms, a fact which indicates deferment 
policies were not as liberally applied to 
pacifist groups, and that the Mennonite 
' group was predominantly rural in back- 
ground. Further evidence of the last 
point is to be found in the large per- 
centage of Mennonite assignees inducted 
in farm states, the highest proportions 
(based on 1431 cases) coming from 
Kansas, 16 per cent; Pennsylvania, 15 
per cent; Ohio, 12 per cent; California, 
8 per cent; and Indiana, 7 per cent. 
Figures on states of induction for BSC 
assignees yield a similar distribution 
(based on 1455 cases) with Pennsylva- 
nia leading at 11 per cent, followed by 
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Ohio, 10 per cent; Indiana, 10 per cent; 
California, 8 per cent; and Illinois, 7 
per cent. In contrast 45 per cent (based 
on 1750 cases) of the men in Friends’ 
camps came from the 19 largest metro- 
politan areas which include only about 
25 per cent of the U.S. population. 
Philadelphia leads with 11 per cent, fol- 
lowed by New York, 9 per cent; Los An- 
geles, 6 per cent; and Chicago, 3 per 
cent. New York City alone contributed 
9 per cent to F-CPS, whereas the whole 
state of New York contributed 0.6 per 
cent to M-CPS and 0.9 per cent to B- 
CPS. 


HEIGHT AND WEIGHT 


In general the men in F-CPS seem to 
have been taller and heavier at induc- 
tion than men in the Army. At a CPS 
base camp in 1943 the mean height was 
69.3 inches and the mean weight 155.2 
Ibs. (N = 150). A recheck in 1946 of 
75 cases pulled at random from the files 
yielded similar figures: height, 69.6 
inches (oy = .26); weight 156.1 lbs. 
(om = 3.04). War Department figures 
obtained from its Bureau of Public Re- 
lations at two different times and pre- 
sumably based on large numbers of 
cases show the following: height, 68.0 
and 68.1 inches; weight, 144.0 and 150.8 
Ibs. Even if the standard errors of the 
means were as large as those in the CPS 
sample, the difference in favor of the 
CPS group would be significant for 
height, and nearly so for weight. 


AGE DISTRIBUTION 

The men drafted into Friends’ Civili- 
an Public Service were older than the 
men drafted into the Army and Navy. 
The figures for the Navy in Table III 
are particularly striking when it is re- 
membered that many officers are not 
draftees, but are older men who are 
either a part of the permanent naval 
establishment, or civilians who hold re- 








TABLE III 
AGE DISTRIBUTION 


18-24 25-29 30-34 35 yrs. 











AGE GROUP yrs. yrs. yrs. &over 
Friends -CPS 82.9% 41.9% 17.2% 8.0% 
N=1781 
Army* (enlisted) 44.9% 30.3% 15.8% 9.0% 
N = 7,100,000 
Navyt (enlisted 

and officers) 58.7% 19.3% 11.7% 10.38% 
N = 8,828,821 





* Estimated figures from War Department, Bureau of 
Public Relations, as of September 1945. 

+ Estimated figures from Navy Department, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, as of July 31, 1945. 


serve commissions in the Navy, or be- 
cause of their special skills and abilities 
have volunteered for officership in their 
particular field. The statistics in Table 
III relating to men in Friends’ Civilian 
Public Service are drawn from those 
men who have been within the narrow 
age limits from which draftees were se- 
cured and do not include any figures of 
overage volunteers in the program. 

The age factor poses an interesting 
question. Why should the conscientious 
objector recruited from the same popu- 
lation be older than the men drafted 
into the Army and Navy? The most ob- 
vious answer is that pacifism is a social- 
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ly deviant form of behavior that is ar- 
rived at and maintained in the face of 
social pressure only by the more mature 
person. It is also possible that fewer 
older CO’s were deferred for work es- 
sential to the national health, safety, 
and interest because of discriminatory 
attitudes of local draft boards, some of 
which wished to “punish” CO’s for their 
attitude toward participation in war by 
drafting them. Other draft boards may 
have deferred younger men so that they 
could complete their education on the 
theory that drafting them would not 
add to the strength of the armed forces. 
Any or all of these factors may have 
produced the age differences. 


EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 


The average F-CPS man would be 
represented by a man drafted in his 
Junior year in College. The average 
years of education is 14.27 (SD = 2.79). 
The distribution of educational achieve- 
ment in Table IV indicated that F-CPS 
men are most nearly comparable in edu- 
cation to Army officers. Men in Friend’s 
Civilian Public Service have had more 
education than enlisted men in the 
Armed Forces at every point in the dis- 


TABLE IV 
EDUCATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 











ARMY* Navy} CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE 
Male Officers Enlisted Men Friends Brethren Mennonites 
N = 692,000 N = 7,145,000 N — 3,017,172 N=1711 N=1974 N-=2515 
Grammar 1.5% 28.6% 26.3% 4.4% 15.7% 41.2% 
1, 2, 3, Years 
High School 12.0 32.6 38.6 7.0 14.2 13.9 
High Se’ Grad. 22.2 27.6 28.2 20.2 81.6 28.5 
1, 2,3, Years 
College 26.2 8.2 5.6 27.9 20.5 14.7 
College Graduate 21.7 2.1 1.9t 20.3 9.0 4.1 
Postgraduate 16.4 0.9 20.2 9.0 2.6 
Average years 
ofeducation 140 9.4 9.3 14.27 12.22 10.45 
S.D. 2.79 3.18 2.84 





* Figures from War Department, Bureau of Public Relations, as of June 30, 1944. 
+ Figures from Navy Department, Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
t Four Years of College or More. 
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tribution, a fact which is coordinate 
with the age difference just reported. 
Over 68 per cent of the conscientious 
objectors in F-CPS had some college 
training, while of the men in the Navy 
less than 7 per cent, and in the Army 
slightly more than 11 per cent, fall into 
this category. Of the 20.2 per cent of 
men in Friends’ Civilian Public Service 
listed in Table IV as having postgradu- 
ate work, about half have graduate 
degrees. 

There is considerable difference in 
the educational achievement of the men 
who served under the various religious 
agencies administering Civilian Public 
Service. Fewer of the men under the 
Mennonite Central Committee have gone 
on to High School, a fact which is in line 
with their predominantly rural back- 
ground. On the other hand, a greater 
percentage of these men (than of the 
men in the Armed Forces) have had 
higher education. This was found to be 
true by May [11] during the first World 
War in a sample which was 50 per cent 
Mennonite and 10 per cent Brethren. 
The men under the Brethren Service 
Committee represent a group interme- 
diate in education between those under 
Friends and those under Mennonite ad- 
ministration, but they too are far super- 
ior in educational achievement to the en- 
listed Army and Navy men. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The difference in educational achieve- 
ment between men in the armed forces 
and men in CPS strongly suggests that 
there is a difference in the average men- 
tal abilities of the two groups. In order 
to make a direct comparison on this 
point, the Personnel Research Subsec- 
tion, Classification and Replacement 
Branch, Adjutant General’s Office,° 


5 The authors wish to thank Lt. Col. Mari- 
on W. m, without whose active co- 
épiiiion this comparison would not have been 
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constructed a general abilities test 
(GA-1) specifically for men in Civilian 
Public Service, and attempted in con- 
structing the test to key it to an aver- 
age GCT Standard Score of about 115. 
It had spatial, numerical and verbal 
subsections as does the AGCT, but had 
no time limit. This test was given to 596 
men in Friends’ Civilian Public Serv- 
ice. The army had hoped to give this 
test to a group of soldiers in order to 
compute a correlation between the Gen- 
eral Classification Test and the General 
Ability Test, but, due to pressures of in- 
vasion, they were unable to complete 
this part of the study. In order that an 
adequate comparison could be made, the 
General Classification Test la was 
loaned to the Civilian Public Service 
Section, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and was given under standard 
conditions [2] to 242 persons, 137 of 
whom had also taken the GA-1. A table 
of equivalent standard scores on the 
two tests based on equal percentiles in 
the sample of 137 men was constructed. 
The correlation between the two tests 
was .755 (corrected for restriction in 
range = .899). 

From this table several conclusions 
could immediately be drawn. In the 
first place, the correlation between the 
two tests is high enough to assume that 
they are measuring substantially the 
same ability. Secondly, nearly every 
conscientious objector in the sample 
taking the GCT-la test scored above 
the mean standard score for the army, 
which was designed to be about 100, but 
actually turned out to be nearer 104 [2]. 
Thirdly, the GA-1 test was far too easy 
for the F-CPS samples which yielded a 
mean standard score of approximately 





possible. Drs. E. E. Cureton and J. M. Willets 
of his staff, rong ote liberally of their time in 
advising in the re to be followed. Dr. 
Cureton was ible for the table of equal 
percentiles and for the correlation = ag the 
two tests. 
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186 on the GCT-la instead of 115 as 
expected. Furthermore, the distribution 
of GA-1 scores was heavily skewed with 
many perfect scores on the spatial and 
numerieal subtests. This is not so sur- 
prising since 20 per cent of the men in 
these camps had done graduate work, 
but nevertheless it made the test prac- 
tically useless so far as measuring the 
actual ceiling and distribution of men- 
tal ability in F-CPS was concerned. 














TABLE V 
INTELLIGENCE TEST COMPARISONS 
ARMY F-CPS B-CPS 
a i 3 g 
ne, Be aes Yee deees ted 
ea Zepe BSE Sbas seb EEIse get 
Be EEEs Est gba 266 gbis3 265 
© WSdn doa mased SCSAmaASOS O50 
N=696 N=242 Ne-118 N=738 
1 180&above 9.0 70 70.2 658.39 176.7 
II 110-129 864 27 27.8 82.20 21.9 
Ill 90 - 109 29.0 8 2.5 11.02 1.4 
IV 7- 89 17.0 0 6.0 2.54 0.0 
Vv Below 70 8.6 0 0.0 84 0.0 
Mean = 104.37 136.2 128.0 136.8 
S.De 23.41 13.8 11.4 





Table V presents data for comparing 
the intelligence distribution of men in 
the Armed Forces and in CPS by show- 
ing the percentages of each group fall- 
ing into the various Army grades. The 
figures for the army are those published 
by the Staff, Personnel Research Section 
[2], and those for the CO’s represent 
several different measurement attempts. 
The first column under F-CPS shows 
the estimated per cents falling into 
various Army grades, using the table of 
equal scores and percentiles based on 
198 GCT-1la scores (all that were avail- 
able at the time) and 596 GA-1 scores 
(again the total GA-1 population). 
These figures show a very heavy con- 
centration of CPS men scoring in Army 
grade I—70 per cent as compared with 
9 per cent of the Army group. 

The first weakness of a distribution 
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obtained in this way lies in the fact that 
the per cents must be estimated. Error 
may creep in because the equating of 
scores may be inaccurate or because the 
correlation between the two tests is not 
perfect. This difficulty was met by cal- 
culating the actual distribution of scores 
of the 242 men in F-CPS who took the 
GCT-la. These figures are almost iden- 
tical with those obtained in the first col- 
umn and the average standard score is 
well within Army Grade I, or over 30 
points higher than the army average. A 
sample of men in Brethren camps who 
also took the GCT-la yielded substan- 
tially the same mean and distribution. 

A more serious weakness in these 
data lies in the fact that the men took 
the test voluntarily on their free time. 
A partial check on the effect of the bias 
conceivably resulting from this was 
made possible when an orientation cen- 
ter was established in 1944 through 
which most of the men inducted after 
that time had to pass. As part of their 
orientation program they all took the 
GA-1 test. The third column in Table 
V under F-CPS shows the estimated 
GCT-la percentages based on a group 
of 118 men who took the GA-1 auto- 
matically on induction. This sample 
shows that the suspicion that the other 
sample was biased is probably well 
founded. In general the distribution 
shows nearer one-half in Group I than 
the two-thirds obtained on a voluntary 
basis. Even these figures are not abso- 
lutely accurate, however. The chief ob- 
jection is that they represent men who 
came into CPS relatively late in the pro- 
gram. There is reason to believe that 
these men were not absolutely typical of 
the total population either as to age or 
education. 

A true picture of the intelligence dis- 
tribution of mén in F-CPS probably 
cannot be exactly drawn, but one more 
attempt was made to secure an accurate 
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TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS WITH NON-CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS 








iia te _CO's m Non-CO'’s 1 etter grade ba. 
Est.Medn. Mean Mean on estimated median 
Standard Standard Standard standard score 
Scores Scores Scores CO’s Non-CO’s 
N N=—154 N= 168 
Ee ee 1448 30 31 25 K-- C+ 
Paychologiast.....................-- 1449 81 25 B— C+ 
Architect.............. Belter E: 1342 80 30 27 B— C+ 
Ret ge 33 32 B— be 
ee 1444 30 28* 26 B— C+ 
II. Mathematician................... 1440 28 29 25 C4 C+ 
Bi cctcctiscindinatnnicsnsanen 1439 24 35 C B 
oe GES Smeets ine ae 1442 32 35 B— B 
III. Production Manager........ 1448 30 30 36 B— B 
Fe Re 1501 35 85 83 B B— 
TOT ; 1388 26 27 17 C+ Cc 
UN Grsckth nchiiuccaeedine 1459 39 39 82 B B— 
Math. Phys. Sci. Teacher. 1513 36 32 B B— 
ES ee ee 1368 26 26 26 C+ C+ 
Forest Service Man........... 1446 26 24* 24 C+ C 
V. YMCA Physical Dir......... 1422 31 29* 24 B— C 
Personnel Managevr........... 1440 31 33 B— B— 
YMCA Secretary............. . 1443 3 29* 20 B Cc 
Soc. Sci. H.S. Teacher....... 1436 34 27 B— C+ 
City School Superint’nt. 1437 28 27 23 C+ C 
Minister........... enideasetetdnaseh 1439 34 33 16 B— Cc 
| ee ARE RR 1442 41 39* 27 B- C+ 
VII. Certified Pub. Accoun’t.. 1433 26 24* 32 C4 B— 
VIII. Accountant............ ee 23 24 32 C B— 
RTE eee 1436 28 28 33 C+ B— 
Purchasing Agent............. 1440 18 33 C = 
Banker............... ; eae 1487 24 25* 26 C C4 
> ee ee 1430 23 23 32 C B— 
Real Estate Salesman....... 1529 30 30 35 B— B 
Life Insurance Salesman 1348 26 29 C+ = 
X. Advertising Man............... 1435 32 83 34 B— B— 
RE oe 1439 29 30* 36 B C+ 
Author-Journalist............. 1441 35 35 33 B— B 
XI. President,Mfg.Concern.. 1440 30 30 33 B— b— 
CO’s Non CO’s 
Non-Occupational Ints. S.S. %ile S.S. %oile 
Masculinity-Femininity... 1062 44 39 41 28 50 
Interest Maturity 1046 52 37 51 86 53 
Occupational Level........... 1059 53 26 53 25 59 


* Different letter grade from that of estimated median standard score for the same occupation. 
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average score. It was decided to com- 
pute the mean intelligence test score of 
a sample selected to represent propor- 
tionally the percentages of men in the 
total group that had reached different 
educational levels. For example, about 
240 cases, or 20 per cent of the 1711 
eases considered got as far as the 12th 
grade in school. Rather than select 20 
cases at random from those who had 
finished 12th grade and who had taken 
the GA-1 test, the mean GA-1 score for 
that grade was computed and weighted 
20 per cent in computing the overall 
mean. That is, the mean GA-1 score for 
each educational level was chosen as the 
most representative figure for the group, 
and this figure was weighted in the to- 
tal according to the percentage of men 
reaching that educational level in the 
population. The average GA-1 score ob- 
tained in this way was 109.6, which is 
equivalent to a GCT-la standard score 
of 131. Since this figure falls some- 
where between the lowest estimated 
mean GCT-1a score of 128 and the high- 
est mean actually obtained of 136, it 
probably represents most nearly the 
mean general ability score for the popu- 
lation in F-CPS. 

It is very clear, therefore, that the 
average intelligeuce of the conscienti- 
ous objectors assigned to Friends’ 
camps is considerably higher than that 
of men in the Army, and very probably 
falls within Army Grade I. 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Table VI shows the results of the ad- 
ministration of the Strong Vocational 
Interest test to large numbers of men 
in Friends’ camps. In all occupations 
except accountant (one of the distribu- 
tion sheets for which was lost) the num- 
ber of cases is well over 1000 and in 
many instances approaches 1500, repre- 
senting usually 70-80 per cent of the men 
in camp at any one time. Consequently 
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the measures of central tendency should 
be good measures for the total popula- 
tion. Two such measures are reported 
in Table VI. The standard score values 
in the column labelled “estimated medi- 
an standard scores” were obtained by 
using the short or unit method of scor- 
ing described by Peterson and Dunlap 
[3]. The median® unit-score values were 
obtained for each occupation and were 
then translated into the most probable 
full score equivalent by means of the 
regression equation for that occupation. 
The standard score equivalents of these 
estimated median full scores were then 
obtained from Strong’s Tables. The let- 
ter grade equivalent of these standard 
score values is shown at the right of the 
table. 

In addition there was a sample of 154 
men on whom the regular Strong full 
scores were available on most occupa- 
tions. The standard score values equi- 
valent to the means of these distribu- 
tions of full scores age listed in the next 
column, labelled “mean standard 
scores.” The next column lists for a 
group of non-conscientious objectors of 
approximately the same age (27.4), and 
education (16 years) the standard score 
values for each occupation for the sake 
of comparing the non-conscientious ob- 
jector population’ with the conscienti- 
ous objector population. The two letter 
grade columns at the right complete the 
comparison. 

If there is any general conclusion to 
be drawn from the table, it is that the 
conscientious objector group as a whole 
tends to be more interested in artistic 
and social service occupations (involv- 
ing people) and distinctly less interest- 
ed in the business occupations than the 


° The distributions did not permit accurate 
mean calculations. 

* The values are taken from [16], Table 196, 
p. 722, and were made by a group of Stanford 
University graduates five years after gradua- 
tion, a group not exactly comparable to this, 
but as nearly so as could be obtained. 
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non-conscientious objector group. They 
also score higher in the skilled trades 
group except for policemen, which is 
perhaps understandable in view of their 
attitude toward violence and coercion. 
They are not interested in the world of 
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business, the “practical” world, unless 
the occupation has some artistic ele- 
ments in it (as in the case of advertis- 
ing men or author-journalist). In terms 
of Spranger’s types [1], they could be 
characterized as nonpolitical (not inter- 


TABLE VII 
PRE-INDUCTION OCCUPATIONS OF MEN IN CIVILIAN PUBLIC SERVICE CAMPS AND 


UNITS UNDER FRIEND’Ss ADMINISTRATION (FALL, 1945) 


F-CPS M-CPS 
Number Percent Percent 

TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, WORK..................----cc--eecesececceeeeeeeeeeeeeecereneeeees 479 42.7% 12% 

SE Oe a ae. a 34 

i 5 

i Re til 54 

Chemists and other Scientists.............00....00.---...--..--. 21 

EERIE eS SES Ee TL 49 

Physicians and Surgeons.......................---.-cc-00<--0-----0--- 6 

Draftsmen and Designers.....................-.--.--<--0----0-<+---- 23 

Economists and Social Scientists...................... on 12 

IIIs cnisssitistiseninioeriniamangen Pe EO SD RIE RN 21 

Laboratory Technicians and Assts.........................-...- 12 

iad iorehcednsan tcc stchcenanceliinesleibdidadinmsnteatenenaissiidlnet 15 

a,  tdetieedovmniaticiod j y 

Musicians and Music Teachers...........................---------- 35 

SS SEES Se cee ee 5 

he Re eam I SA Sehr aE 63 

ne uemmansiesiosiaticntitigenesens 6 

Teachers, Primary and Secondary........................-----.. 64 

oo) ee oe ee 7 

I ii scant chtaticememnicitielinanenninatiietionn 38 
SEO SC RE Bd Oe ee AE ee es ee ee oe 13 12.0% * 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION................................ 80 71.1% 11% 
GTR TRA ncn ccccncccncccccecescccesceccscccececscsccscccsccccecssvssccosecusssccccsecoccsescccsccosossesccs 118 10.5% 9% 

CI oa cestccinccctsccenenccterrsciemnecinntontaneasmashanccscavtieneuses 11 

Carpenters, Painters, and other 

ee 32 

Electricians.............. siaiiihatarailthitceasnminen initia sseuenineandninn 10 

Machinists, Toolmakers, and Metalworkers............... 28 

Printing Trades.......................-- RY Re EE 22 

ge A ee 15 
FARMING AND OTHER AGRICULTURAL WORK...............--.-.-.0-c-0--s0+-0-eeeeeseeeees 120 10.7% 59% 
FACTORY WORKERS (including foremen) ................-----------------ss-ees--eeeeeeenseenees 95 8.5% 3% 
FORESTRY AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS..........----.-------e---ecc-esenseenseeeseneneenenenenees 20 1.8% ° 
ss laa cae EE yal re Saeco Rete Set A es SA NOE 7 6% * 
Nee ns senepennieitennencanesnaaspiaaronnmanseees tlab tla sce 51 4.6% . 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION............-.....------c-0-----neoseo-seceeeneenneseenees 17 1.5% ss 
| SEEN ser Sener ane SO Se 100.0% 








* Breakdown not made but the total of these categories is 6%. 
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ested in power), but esthetic, religious, 
and social (interested in serving peo- 
ple). 

This hypothesis is borne out by the 
decided tendency for the CO group to 
score toward the feminine end of the 
M-F scale. As Strong [16] points out, 
“occupations dealing with objects in- 
cluding office records, score masculine, 
while occupations dealing with people 
and with artistic, musical, and linguis- 
tic activities score feminine” (p. 234). 
Conscientious objectors, like women, 
have more interests in musical, artistic, 
and literary activities and in people 
than do non-conscientious objectors, who 
as more representative men, prefer me- 
chanical, scientific, physically strenu- 
ous, and selling activities. 


PRE-INDUCTION OCCUPATIONS 


The figures in Table VII on the pre- 
induction occupations are in line with 
the data in other sections showing that 
the men in these camps are primarily a 
well-educated, intelligent group. Over 
forty per cent of the men whose person- 
nel data sheets were available in coded 
form came from professional groups. If 
students are included as a largely pre- 
professional group, over half the men 
are from the professional class. Of this 
category the largest groups represented 
are teachers and college instructors, 
social workers, artists and actors. This 
bears out the conclusions drawn from 
the Strong Vocational Interest test that 
conscientious objectors tend to be more 
interested in and inclined toward artis- 
tic and social service occupations. Rela- 
tively few come from an occupational 
background requiring manual labor. 
The Mennonite men, in contrast, were 
to a very large extent farmers. 


CAMP ADJUSTMENT 


The problem of adjustment to life in 
camps and units established under con- 


scription for conscientious objectors 
cannot be adequately handled here. It 
has been touched upon in various other 
publications [3, 8]. From the data al- 
ready presented it could be safely pre- 
dicted that the adjustment would not be 
easy. The work the men were per- 
mitted to do was largely unskilled. For 
instance, a fairly complete tabulation 
[14] of job assignments after induction 
showed 85 per cent of the men perform- 
ing unskilled work. Of those profession- 
ally trained, only 9.1 per cent were as- 
signed to work employing their train- 
ing, 59.5 per cent were assigned to un- 
skilled labor jobs, while the remainder 
were given some form of skilled or 
semiskilled work. This was in spite of 
the fact that the men, and the agencies 
representing them, were pushing hard 
for more constructive work which would 
utilize the skills of the men and provide 
an outlet for their desire to be of serv- 
ice in a period of international catas- 
trophe. For instance, in 1943 when it 
was announced that 70 men would be 
permitted to go to China to work under 
primitive and dangerous conditions 
with the Friend’s Ambulance Unit, over 
400 men applied. Extensive prepara- 
tions for such relief and rehabilitation 
service which the men desired were cut 
short for the duration of the war by the 
Starnes Amendment to the military ap- 
propriations bill passed in 1943 which 
led Selective Service to rule that no 
drafted conscientious objector could be 
allowed out of the country. 

There were two other major sources 
of frustration. One was the fear of so- 
cial disapproval [4, 5, 6] which in indi- 
vidual cases was sometimes particularly 
severe and cut the man off from his 
family and friends. The other was the 
fact that the men’s maintenance in 
camp had to be paid either by them- 
selves or by the religious agencies and 
not by the government (except in spe- 
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cial government camps established late 
in the war.) The agencies had origi- 
nally requested the Civilian Public Serv- 
ice be put on a volunteer basis, but not 
all the men remained in agreement with 
this policy particularly as their finan- 
cial resources were used up. Many of 
them had supposed they would undergo 
deprivation for a relatively short time; 
but as their stay in camp extended into 
years, the daily frustration of having 
practically no money and of having to 
accept from the religious agencies mini- 
mal allowances for their dependents 
created a great deal of unrest and dis- 
satisfaction. The deprivation appeared 
even more acute from comparisons with 
other conscripted but paid men in the 
armed forces, and with regularly paid 
employees at the same institutions to 
which the men were assigned. Perhaps 
the one single cause for the most wide- 
spread discontent was the case of the 
men who worked as dairy testers for 
farmers who had to pay regular wages 
but to the government instead of to the 
men. The government ruled that this 
money earned by CPS men could not be 
made available to them, to their fami- 
lies, or to the religious agencies financ- 
ing the program. 

Such were some of the frustrations to 
which the men had to adjust in addition 
to the normal ones experienced by any 
person whose occupation and normal in- 
terests are interrupted by conscription. 
How successfully they adjusted is dif- 
ficult to answer in any meaningful way. 
About 9 per cent of all the men assigned 
to F-CPS between 1941 and 1946 were 
discharged on psychiatric grounds. 
Comparisons with the similar Army fig- 
ure of around 2.5 per cent are not val- 
id for many reasons, the chief among 
them being the fact that most (estimat- 
ed at 75 per cent) Army men diagnosed 
at one time or another as neuropsychia- 
tric cases received treatment and were 


returned to duty to be discharged in the 
normal course of demobilization. This 
suggests that the Army discharge fig- 
ure represents only one-fourth of an ac- 
tual incidence rate of 10.0 per cent. The 
safest assumption seems to be that the 
incidence of neurosis was about the 
same in the Army and F-CPS§, a fact 
which may be interpreted to mean 
F-CPS men were more or less stable de- 
pending on how one estimates the com- 
parative severity of the frustrations to 
which they and men in the Army had 
to adjust. 

Not all of the story of camp adjust- 
ment lies in the percentage of those who 
failed to adjust. Many contributed not- 
ably to the general welfare of society 
[9] during this period despite the re- 
strictions under which they had to work 
under the Selective Service Regulations. 
One man received the Pulitzer Prize for 
biography; another a Guggenheim Fel- 
lowship; a third shared with two doc- 
tors from the Army and Navy a nation- 
al essay award on techniques for im- 
proving psychiatric care in mental hos- 
pitals. Numerous cultural and technical 
articles were published by men in Ci- 
vilian Public Service: a best selling 
book; a short story selected as one of 
the outstanding of the year; art prizes; 
and a mental hygiene publication which 
has achieved international circulation. 
There ‘were many such evidences that 
the men in F-CPS camps were a highly 
selected, socially conscious group and in 
no sense “onlookers, not interested in 
community enterprises” as May [11] 
had concluded from work on COs in 
World War I. 


DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 


This report attempts to give a picture 
of the very small group of men who 
were drafted in World War II but who 
refused assignment to the armed forces 
and who consequently were assigned to 
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work of national importance under ci- 
vilian direction (Civilian Public Serv- 
ice). It has been difficult to give an en- 
tirely representative report for several 
reasons. In the first place, there were 
two fairly distinct groups of conscienti- 
ous objectors, one which had accepted 
the position from the teachings of the 
church and family; another, which had 
arrived at the position through personal 
conviction. It was the latter group 
which was heavily concentrated in the 
section of Civilian Public Service under 
the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee administration, and which is conse- 
quently chiefly described in this report. 
A more comprehensive report would 
cover statistics on the other (and larg- 
er) group of conscientious objectors un- 
der Mennonite and Brethren direction. 

Furthermore, the statistics even on 
this smaller group did not grow out of 
a systematic study but, as in many prac- 
tical situations, out of the day-to-day at- 
tempt to deal with the administrative 
problem of adjusting men to the limita- 
tions under which they had to work. 
The staff had none of the power of the 
personnel research section of the Army, 
for instance, and had to rely on volun- 
tary cooperation of the men in their 
free time. When an effort was made to 
get permission to use three hours of the 
men’s working time for testing so as to 
insure widespread coverage, permission 
was denied by Selective Service System, 
despite support of the request by officers 
in charge of personnel research in the 
Army. 

Despite these limitations, certain con- 
clusions from the data at hand are fair- 
ly well substantiated. On the whole, 
men in Friends’ CPS were superior to 
the Army and Navy enlisted men. Het- 
erogeneous religiously, they were heavi- 
er, taller, older, had more education, 
were much more intelligent, and came 
from predominantly professional occu- 
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pations. Their interests were more often 
cultural and service oriented than prac- 
tical and in business occupations. They 
had a strong secondary interest in 
skilled manual labor — farming, print- 
ing, etc. In spite of these unusual abil- 
ities and in spite of a strong desire on 
their part to be useful, most of them 
were put to work by Selective Service 
System for the duration of the war do- 
ing unskilled manual labor without pay. 
Their adjustment under these condi- 
tions compares favorably with that of 
men in the armed forces, at least inso- 
far as a comparison of psychiatric dis- 
charge rates is meaningful. 

Not as much information is available 
on men in Brethren and Mennonite ad- 
ministered camps. However some of 
their characteristics as a group are in- 
dicated by the fact that they spent on 
the average two and four years less in 
school respectively than the men in 
Friends camps. 
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CASE HISTORY NORMS OF UNSELECTED STUDENTS 
AND STUDENTS WITH EMOTIONAL PROBLEMS’ 


ee 
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HE PRE-INTERVIEW blank has 

been previously presented as a 
technique of self discovery and as a 
counseling tool [10] [11]. An individ- 
ual’s completed blank may be examined 
from an ideographic and longitudinal 
standpoint without reference to the re- 
sponses of other individuals. However, 
understanding of the respondent may 
be increased by comparing his blank 
with the central tendency of one or 
more disparate groups or by comparing 
his blank with those of other individ- 
uals who possess well-known patterns 
of behavior such as depressive or schiz- 
oid tendencies. 

This paper is a presentation of re- 
sponses to the various items on the 
blank by two groups of college students, 
called respectively students with emo- 
tional problems (210 in number) and 
unselected students (208 in number). 
The latter group is unselected only in 
the sense that entire classes of students 
taking Applied Psychology were pooled 
without respect to any of the deviating 
characteristics of the individuals com- 
posing the group. From certain stand- 
points they represent selection in that 
these students elected to take Applied 
Psychology under a given instructor 
rather than some other course, and that 
they had taken at least one previous 
course in psychology. They were unse- 


1 Clerical assistance in the preparation of 
this article was provided by the University Re- 
search Council, University of Missouri. 


lected in that they were students who 
presented all patterns of behavior. The 
group consisting of students with emo- 
tional problems were selected because 
their blanks and clinical files indicated 
that they had rather pronounced and 
nontransient emotional difficulties. 

The groups are similar in that they 
both filled out the blank in anticipation 
of future contact with the same teacher 
or counselor and as a part of a program 
in self-discovery. Both groups filled 
out the blank at approximately the same 
period of world events, between 1938 
and 1942, before and in the early part 
of World War II. 

The differences between the two 
groups represent mainly the differences 
in the content of the blank. Differences 
in the manner in which the individual 
uses the blank—rejects items, rational- 
izes, projects, evades issues, etc.—were 
not the objective of this paper, but cer- 
tain such tendencies appear even in 
these data as, for example, the greater 
tendencies in items A-10 and B-3 for in- 
dividuals of the “emotional problem” 
group to avoid answering the questions. 

It is.assumed with considerable justi- 
fication that the respondents were sin- 
cere in filling out the blank. There is 
no assumption, however, that informa- 
tion represents absolute accuracy of re- 
sponse or deep insight. Inaccuracies of 
response when they occur, however, may 
reflect individual behavior trends more 
validly. 
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CASE HISTORY NORMS FOR STUDENTS 


The data are presented in a manner 
similar to the format of the blank. The 
multiple choice items are reproduced as 
they appear in the original blank. The 
answers to the completion items are 
grouped in terms of most frequent pat- 
terns of response. These patterns were 
discovered by reading the free responses 
on a large number of blanks, determin- 
ing bases for classification for each 
question, and formulating them so that 
the one research assistant who classified 
the material could keep this before him 
during the entire period of classifica- 
tion. 

Some data are omitted on unimpor- 
tant items that seem to reflect sectional 
trends and characteristics of students 
taking Applied Psychology rather than 
the behavior of college students in gen- 
eral. Examples: on B-4 “size of high 
school class”, and B-5 “transfers from 
other colleges.” Atypical and infre- 
quent and apparently insignificant free 
responses which are not differentiating 
are also unreported in this article, as in 
C-8 “eye strain” and “sinusitis”. 

The first number in each blank below 
(except for data marked “average’’) is 
the percentage of all the unselected stu- 
dents answering the items in the indi- 
cated manner. The second number, 
which is in parenthesis, is the percent- 
age of all the students with emotional 
problems answering the item in the in- 
dicated manner. Those items which are 
followed by a single star are signifi- 
cant beyond the 5 per cent level of 
confidence, and those which are followed 
by a double star are significant beyond 
the 1 per cent level of confidence. When 
data are differentiated as to sex, M sig- 
nifies the responses of men, F of women. 


PRE-INTERVIEW BLANK NORMS 
A. Identification | 
4. Sex M 63.5 (68.5) F 36.5 (31.4). 5. Av- 
erage age 18.9 (19.5). 6. College: Arts 
and Science 60.0 (52.3); Agriculture 1.0 
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(9.4)**; Engineering 0.5 (10.4)**; Jour- 
nalism 0.5 (7.6)**; Business and Publie 
Administration 26.4 (3.8)**. 7. Class: 
Freshman 7.0 (28.0)**; Sophomore 31.0 
(28.0); Junior 30.0 (17.1)**; Senior 29.0 

(14.7)**. 8. Social fraternity or soror- 

ity: Belong 56.7 (26.2)**; Don’t belong 

16.3 (62.4)**; No. answering item 172.5 

(88.5)**. 10. Population of home town: 

Average 13,750 (8,000); No. answering 

item 97.6 (88.0)**. 

B. Ability and Achievement 

1. Grades last semester: Percent of hours 
that are E 19.7 (22.3); S 57.2 (49.0); 
M 85.6 (58.5)**; I 31.2 (21.4)*; F 43 
(5.7). 

2. Grades semester before last: Percent of 
hours that are E 19.2 (21.4); S 52.9 
(38.5)**; M 72.1 (46.6)**; I 23.5 
(12.3)**; F 3.8 (2.8). 

3. Scholastic rank in high school: Upper 
1/3 49.0 (46.6) ; Middle 1/3 18.3 (19.0) ; 
Lower 1/3 5.8 (13.8)*; No. answering 
item 96.6 (80.0)**. 

6. Study habits: Average hours per day of 
study 3.25 (3.4); Description of usual 
process of study: Outlining 57.6 
(35.7)**; Associating material with 
daily life 36.0 (30.0) ; Self-quizzing 33.1 
(26.6); Daily habits of study 27A4 
(18.0)*; Seeking quiet study place 56.7 
(57.1); Actively trying to get general 
meaning of material 65.3 (64.7); Day- 
dreaming 15.8 (41.0)**; Following a 
schedule 20.2 (10.7)**. Other methods 
33.3 (37.1): Underlining 8.2 (2.3)**; 
Notes 4.8 (2.3); Cramming 5.3 (3.3); 
Memorization 3.3 (5.2); Quiz sections 
3.8 (0.95). 

7. Attitude toward abilities and achieve- 
ments: Below average wn college ability 
48 (9.4); Do not apply myself 48.0 
(48.8); Am actively trying to improve 
51.9 (43.3) ; Realize I must make drastic 
efforts to improve 28.3 (38.0)*; My abil- 
ities are a great encouragement to me 
13.9 (16.6); Other attitudes 418 
(55.7) **. 

C. Physical Health 

1. Description of general health: Have ma- 
jor physical defect 6.7 (5.7); Must 
watch health 4.8 (15.7) **; Perfect health 
21.2 (18.5); Frequent colds and ail- 
ments 9.2 (24.2)**; Several minor 
chronic difficulties 6.3 (14.7)**; Feel 
tired most of the time 14.9 (89.0)**; 
Usually well and strong 72.6 (42.8)**. 
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2. Height (average) M 5’ 10%” (5 9%”), 
F 5 4” (5 3.9"); Weight (average) M 
154 Ibs. (148)*, F 118 (123)**. 

5. Wear Glasses? 39.0 (55.2)**. 

6. Hearing perfect? 89.4 (81.9)*. 

7.Defect in any bodily members. 6.7 
(10.9). 

8. Attitude toward physique and health: 
Worry 8.2 (28.5)**; Fear future 3.3 
(18.5)**; Hardly think of health 63.4 
(37.6)**; Feel inferior 5.3 (25.7)**; 
Other attitudes 68.7 (72.8): Satisfied 
and don’t worry 13.4 (9.4); Special de- 
fects or condition 10.6 (25.7)**; Gen- 
erally care for health 8.6 (2.8)*; Con- 
cerned over weight 6.2 (7.6). 

D. College Activities 

1. Number of extra-curricular activities, 
average 2.25 (1.77). 

2. Friendships: None 0 (3.8)**; Few 10.6 
(30.0) **; Average 61.0 (45.7)**; Very 
many 25.9 (15.7)*; Approximate nwm- 
ber 52.7 (42.2). Acquaintances: Very 
few 0.48 (4.2)*; Several 5.3 (7.1); Av- 
erage 30.0 (44.7)**; Very many 62.0 
(37.6)**; Approximate number 421.5 
(349.4). Remarks: Explanation or jus- 
tification 26.4 (5.7)**; Positive feeling 
8.2 (3.3)*; Negative feeling 0.96 (0.95) ; 
Estimation difficult 8.6 (1.4) **. 

3. Bull sessions 5.5 (4.87) hrs.; 4. Dances 
2.2 (1.53) hrs.;5. Shows attended with 
others 2.4 (1.6) hrs.; 6. Conversations 
11.6 (11.4) hrs. 7. Time unaccounted 
for or wasted 9.5 (11.5) hrs. 8. Athlet- 
ies 4.7 (2.2) hrs. 9. Number of books 
read per month 1.2 (1.8). 10. Dates per 
month 8.8 (6.2). Remarks or strong 
opinions toward any of the above activ- 
ities 61.5 (65.2): Explanation or justi- 
fication 34.6 (27.1) ; positive feeling 16.3 
(10.0); negative feeling 5.3 (10.9)*; 
rationalization 4.8 (1.9); estimation dif- 
ficult 1.4 (1.9); miscellaneous neutral 
comments 13.9 (8.5). 

E. Interests and Plans 

1. Vocational objective: Business, finance, 
commerce 16.4 (11.9); Journalism and 
advertising 13.0 (11.9); Teaching 11.6 
(16.1) ; Social welfare work 9.1 (3.3) **; 
Selling 9.1 (0.0)**; Personnel work 5.8 
(0.95) **. 

2. Most outstanding reasons for coming to 
college: Prestige 12.0 (11.9); Means of 
better employment 58.2 (47.6)*; Enjoy 
studying 10.0 (15.7); Parents’ desire 
20.6 (21.4); To have a good time 12.5 


or 


(10.4); Prepare for a definite career 
45.7 (55.2); General culture 63.0 
(47.1) °*. 


. Outstanding hobbies and interests: Art 


8.6 (6.1); Dramatics 4.3 (3.3); Hiking, 
fishing, and related sports 15.4 (13.8); 
Music 22.1 (25.2); Organizations 6.2 
(2.3)*; People 13.0 (12.3) ; Photography 
8.2 (8.0); Reading 36.5 (33.8); Social 
activities (dances, dates, etc.) 10.6 
(10.4); Sports 65.4 (33.8)**; Miscel- 
laneous collections 13.0 (7.6); Writing 
6.7 (10.9) ; Miscellaneous 11.5 (21.4) **; 
None 2.9 (3.8); Number answered 91.8 
(93.9) ; Avocational study 16.8 (3.8) **; 
Domestic arts F 9.1 (2.8)**. 


. Skills and accomplishments: Publio 


speaking 21.2 (20.0); Typing 48.6 
(32.8)**; Debating 18.7 (10.9)*; Dra- 
matics 15.4 (25.2)*; Dancing 35.1 
(17.1)**; Selling 26.9 (15.2)**. Crea- 
tive writing 12.9 (28.5)**; Others 58.6 
(65.2): (ineluding Musical training or 
ability 17.3 (15.2); Athletics and sports 
9.6 (8.0); Art work 4.3 (5.7); Domestic 
arts 2.9 (0.95); Working and getting 
along with people 2.9 (3.8); None 8.6 
(7.1); Miscellaneous 13.0 (24.2) **.) 


. Opinion as to greatest assets: Appear- 


ance M 48.0 (29.0)**, F 46.0 (30.0) **; 
High intelligence M 32.0 (30.0), F 17.0 
(22.0); Ability to make friends M 73.0 
(45.0)**, F 72.0 (43.0)**; Reputation 
M 35.0 (36.0), F 38.0 (30.0) ; Outstand- 
ing physique M 3.0 (4.0), F 2.0 (3.0); 
Car M 3.0 (2.0), F 6.0 (0.0)*; Frater- 
nity affiliations M 25.0 (5.0)**, F 17.0 
(6.0)*; Athletic ability M 21.0 (5.0)**, 
F 3.0 (9.0); Musical ability M 12.0 
(16.0), F 7.0 (12.0); Artistic ability M 
9.0 (15.0), F 6.0 (13.0); Ingenuity M 
27.0 (13.0)**, F 9.0 (9.0); Family M 
27.0 (19.0), F 23.0 (24.0); Money M 5.0 
(6.0), F 0.0 (3.0) ; Clothes M 12.0 (9.0), 
F 6.0 (6.0); Others M 28.0 (43.0)**, F 
23.0 (42.0)*. 


. Anticipated activities and events within 


this year: Dances and parties 32.7 
(17.6)**; Athletic events 28.8 (10.4)**; 
Summer vacation 13.9 (8.5); Gradua- 
tion 14.9 (5.2)**; Holidays 12.0 (13.8); 
Travel 10.6 (8.0); School work 1.7 
(10.4) ; Fraternity events 7.7 (3.8) ; Po- 
sition or job 5.7 (4.2); Summer work 
6.7 (1.9)*; Concerts, plays 4.8 (12.3) **; 
Trips home 3.8 (3.3); Marriage 1.9 
(0.95) ; Dates 1.9 (1.9); Meeting people 
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1.4 (4.2); None 12.0 (7.6). 

Anticipated goals in next ten years: 
Success in vocation M 81.0 (31.0)**; F 
73.0 (39.0)**; Marriage M 49.0 
(23.0)**, F. 57.0 (48.0); Financial se- 
curity and success M 34.0 (25.0), F 7.0 
(13.0) ; Higher education M 13.0 (19.0), 
F 15.0 (21.0); Travel M 6.0 (4.0), F 2.0 
(4.0); Happiness M 4.0 (2.0), F 3.0 
(9.0) ; Contribution to society M 0 (0), 
F 0 (1.0); None M 2.0 (9.0)**; F 2.0 
(12.0)*; Miscellaneous 0.96 (20.9)**; 
Number answered 94.2 (63.3) **. 


F. Present Living Conditions 


G. 


1. 


to 


. Housing 


. Financial 


Roommate: Studious 29.3 (32.8); Good 
natured 69.7 (50.4)**; Popular 31.2 
(23.3) ; Quiet 19.7 (25.7) ; Commanding 
respect 13.9 (18.0); Emphasizes social 
life 18.7 (15.7); Idealistie 11.5 (15.7); 
Other adjectives 58.6 (65.7); Conceited 
3.8 (7.1); Unclean 2.4 (0.47); Disturb- 
ing 11.0 (8.0); Lazy 9.1 (4.2)*; Satis- 
factory qualities 37.5 (17.6)**; Unsatis- 
factory qualities 16.3 (19.0); No room- 
mate 7.7 (19.0) **. 

conditions: Depressing 2.4 
(8.5)*; Uncomfortable for study 12.5 
(18.5); Inspiring 28.8 (15.2)**; Others 
77.4 (70.0); Commenting favorably 56.7 
(42.8) **; Commenting unfavorably 12.5 
(20.4) *. 

status: Insufficient 11.0 
(17.6); Sufficvent 31.2 (39.5); Average 
38.9 (28.0)*; Above average 22.6 (15.2). 


. Working conditions: No. answering item 


45.6 (21.9)**; Average hours per week 
22.9 (21.6) ; Interesting 27.9 (22.3) ; De- 
pressing 1.4 (1.9); Fatiguing 9.6 (7.6) ; 
Instructive 17.8 (13.8) ; Emotionally dis- 
turbing 4.8 (5.2); Too consuming of 
time 14.4 (7.6)*; Others 35.0 (18.1)**; 
Satisfactory 11.0 (5.2)*; Unsatisfactory 
7.2 (5.2); Don’t work 10.1 (8.6). 


Attitudes 
(In terms of average rating for each 


m& Cc 0d 


group on a scale of 0 = lowest, 5 — av- 
erage, 10 — highest) : 


. Interest in this counseling interview 7.3 


(8.8). 


. Present degree of happiness 6.9 (4.5)**. 
. Present mental integration 5.9 (4.6). 
. Present adjustment to environment and 


other people 5.3 (5.1). 


. Outlook for future fulfillment of ambi- 


tions 6.8 (5.7). 


. Explanation of attitudes: Explanation 


or justification 87.4 (11.9)**; Positive 
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feeling 31.7 (8.0)**; Negative feeling 
10.1 (8.0); Neutral 0.96 (1.9); Number 
making statements 60.6 (23.3)**. 
Sensitive matters: Physique 15.4 (20.0) ; 
Complexion 15.4 (16.6); Facial features 
8.2 (15.7)*; Health 0.47 (6.6)**; Home 
town 6.7 (4.2); Posture 12.5 (9.4); 
Family economic status 16.3 (21.4); So- 
cial status 13.9 (13.8) ; Family behavior 
14.4 (13.8); Religion 12.5 (13.8); Ath- 
letic ability 5.8 (19.0)**; Scholarship 
15.4 (20.9); Leadership 2.4 (12.8)**; 
Social functions 8.2 (21.4)**; Ambition 
5.3 (10.9)*; Responsibilities 2.9 (8.5)*; 
Sex control 7.2 (13.8)*; Fears 6.7 
(17.1)**; Temper 11.5 (10.9); Mistakes 
30.8 (35.7); Self-control 5.8 (7.6); Un- 
popularity with same sex 2.9 (17.6)**; 
Unpopularity with opposite sex 17.7 
(16.1) **; Unconventional attractions 4.8 
(3.3); None 10.6 (2.3)**; Miscellaneous 
26.8 (32.3); No. answering item 94.7 
(98.0). 


H. Problems 
(On basis of 156 unselected cases and 143 


i. 


. When arose 


cases with emotional problems.) 
Specific nature: Social 35.9 (42.7); Mo- 
tivational 28.2 (25.9); Emotional 28.8 
(34.3); Family problems 8.3 (4.2); Het- 
erosexual problems 11.5 (11.9); Dis- 
riplinary 0.6 (2.1); Academic 15.4 
(16.1); Financial 8.3 (6.5); Scheduling 
1.9 (0.0); Health 2.5 (9.1)*; None 7.7 
(7.7). 

: This year 4.5 (4.2); Last 
year 9.6 (6.3); College 15.4 (6.3)**; 
High school 16.7 (12.6); Grade school 
or childhood 11.5 (12.6); When a par- 
ticular situation arose 6.4 (5.6); Always 
5.1 (9.1); Miscellaneous 5.8 (16.8)**; 
No. answering item 73.1 (68.5). 


. Attitude and reactions to it: Positive 
25.0 (22.4); Negative 46.8 (35.6)*; 
Neutral 10.3 (3.5)*; Indifferent 5.8 


(0.7)*; Justification or explanation 12.8 
(25.9)*; Rationalization 7.7 (5.6); No. 
answering item 86.5 (71.3)**. 


. Desire to overcome it: Have desire 14.7 


(14.1); Great desire 26.9 (37.1); Indif- 
ferent 4.5 (4.9); Don’t worry 3.8 (0.0)*; 
Believe it impossible 2.5 (5.0); Miscel- 


laneous 3.3 (13.0)**; No. answering 
item 53.7 (48.3). 
.Methods used to overcome problem: 


Positive methods 57.1 (34.3)**; Nega 
tive methods 16.0 (11.2); None or not 
trying 16.7 (15.4); Neutral 4.5 (7.7); 
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No. answering item 71.8 (59.4)**. 

6. How easy to overcome it: Hard or dif- 
ficult 20.5 (35.0)**; Depends on other 
things 10.3 (3.3)*; Not too hard 1.7 
(6.5); Gradually, will take time 1.7 
(2.8) ; Probably won't 3.8 (4.9) ; Miscel- 
laneous 6.4 (4.2). 

7.Per cent of students having problem: 
0-25 19.9 (21.0); 25-50 16.0 (3.5)**; 
50-100 9.6 (2.8)*; Many 9.0 (8.4); Few 
6.4 (12.6); Don’t know 7.1 (7.7); No 
others 1.9 (4.2) ; No. answering item 56.4 
(51.7). 

Personality Traits 

Energetic 30.3 (31.9); Ambitious 50.0 

(58.5); Over-conscientious 22.6 (32.3)*; 

Self-confident 36.5 (21.9)**; Hard Worker 

83.7 (34.2); Restless 49.0 (65.7)**; Ner- 

vous 26.4 (63.8)**; Easily annoyed 22.1 

(46.6)**; Quick tempered 20.6 (23.8); 

Versatile 34.1 (26.6); Witty 27.9 (28.5); 

Easy going 31.8 (25.2) ; -Unemotional 7.7 

(9.5) ; Good natured 67.8 (49.5) **; Friend- 

ly 81.7 (66.6)**; Persistent 32.2 (31.4); 

Original 21.6 (28.5); Calm 25.5 (14.7)**; 

Appear unemotional 32.7 (29.5) ; Inhibited 

12.5 (23.3) **; Absent minded 20.6 (30.0) *; 

Shy 16.3 (33.3)**; Cautious 18.8 (29.0)*; 

Submissive 16.3 (16.6) ; Lazy 12.9 (20.9) *; 

Often procrastinate 26.4 (40.4)**; Avoid 

responsibilities 14.9 (25.2)**; Have initia- 

tive 39.4 (34.7) ; Seeks responsibilities 23.0 

(18.5) ; Aggressive 19.2 (15.2); Lacks ini- 

tiative 10.6 (16.1); Good teamworker 54.8 

(35.7) **; Leader 30.8 (17.6)**; Follower 

26.4 (23.8); Salesman type 15.8 (10.9); 

Sociable 61.0 (38.5)**; Individualist 22.6 

(42.9) **; Cooperative 56.7 (40.9)**; En- 

joy people 83.6 (62.8)**; Dislike people 

1.4 (10.4)**; Too serious 18.3 (52.8)**; 

Sensitive 26.9 (57.1)**; Idealistic 27.9 

(42.3)**; Cynical 9.1 (24.2)**; Hard- 

boiled 1.9 (3.8); Indifferent 15.4 (14.7); 

Reliable 49.5 (41.4) ; Moody 27.9 (60.4)**; 

Easily distracted 28.8 (35.7); Cheerful 

45.7 (24.7)**; Playboy 10.6 (8.5); De- 

pendable 43.8 (50.9); Forceful 9.6 (8.5); 

Stubborn 27.9 (33.8) ; Critical 34.6 (38.0) ; 

Weak-willed 8.2 (24.2)**; Imaginative 

48.5 (47.6); Egocentric 9.6 (21.4)**; Me- 

thodical 16.3 (10.9); Quick 17.8 (20.4); 

Self-conscious 38.0 (61.9)**; Retiring 8.6 

(24.2)**; Often lonely 14.4 (47.1)**; Eas- 

ily discouraged 16.8 (44.2)**; Easily hurt 

14.4 (45.7)**; Enjoy being alone 20.6 

(40.)**; Pessimistic 7.2 (24.7)**; Jeal- 

ous 20.2 (23.8); Tactful 31.8 (21.9)*; 


Anxious 16.8 (25.7)*; Unhappy 43 
(32.8)**; Capable 42.7 (39.1); Tolerant 
44.7 (45.7); Other 15.04 (12.9); No. an- 
swering section 99.04 (100.0). 

History Prior to College 

1. Parents 

a. Temperament: Gentle, agreeable, 
even-tempered 48.0 (26.1)**; Emo- 
tional, moody, nervous 28.5 (22.8); 
Stern, hardboiled 3.3 (3.38); Aggres- 
sive, domineering 3.8 (3.3); Sociable 
5.7 (2.3); Retiring, shy, quiet 3.8 
(4.2); Miscellaneous positive traits 
30.2 (14.7)**; Miscellaneous negative 
traits 9.1 (12.3). 

b. Compatibility: Excellent or very com- 
patible 23.5 (15.2)*; Average com- 
patibility 23.3 (10.4)**; Poor or not 
compatible 9.1 (9.5); Divorced or sep- 
arated 3.3 (6.1); One or both parents 
deceased 6.7 (0.95)**; No. answering 
item 61.5 (44.7)**; Miscellaneous 0.47 
(5.7) **. 

c.Education: Grammar school 17.8 
(33.8)**; High school 44.7 (23.8)**; 
Business college 7.2 (3.8); College 
36.5 (29.0); Graduate degree 11.5 
(3.8)**; Special study abroad 2.9 
(0.47); Well educated or intelligent 
8.2 (3.3)*; Little or none 3.3 (5.2); 
Immigrants 0.47 (0.0); Average 3.8 
(1.4)**; No. answering item 80.8 
(67.6) **. 

d. Occupation: Business 38.0 (19.0)**; 
Journalism and advertising 0.95 
(0.95); Education 5.3 (2.8); Selling 
7.7 (5.2); Law 3.8 (3.8); Aviation 
0.47 (0.0); Medicine 5.3 (1.4)*: En- 
gineer 48 (5.7); Agriculture 4.3 
(11.4)**; Government 2.9 (0.0); La- 
borer 1.9 (0.0) ; Housewife 2.4 (0.95) ; 
Miscellaneous (retired, tailor, minis- 
ter, musician, piano tuner, etc.) 4.8 
(14.2)**; No. answering item 174.0 
(59.0) **. 

e. Attitude toward you: Love 17.3 
(17.6) ; Interested and encourage 24.0 
(18.5); Devoted and sacrifice 15.8 
(6.1)**; Inhibit or thwart 4.8 (9.5); 
Miscellaneous positive attitudes 48.5 
(20.4) **; Negative - reject 5.7 (6.6); 
Neutral - indifferent 3.3 (4.7); No. 
answering item 81.3 (70.4) *. 

f. Financial status: Above average 19.7 
(10.0) **; Average 41.3 (33.3); Below 
average 12.5 (17.1); No. answering 
item 73.5 (61.9) **. 
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2. Other members of the family or house- 

hold 

a. Relation: Having brothers 55.3 (54.7) ; 
Having sisters 48.1 (47.6); Only child 
22.1 (10.0)**; Other relatives 8.5 
(10.0); No. answering item 95.2 
(95.2). 

b. Temperament: Gentle, agreeable 
even-tempered 25.0 (17.1)*; Emotion- 
al, moody, nervous 18.8 (18.5); Ag- 
gressive, domineering 3.8 (3.3); Soci- 
able 5.7 (5.7); Retiring, shy, quiet 4.3 
(9.5)*; Average 2.4 (3.8); Miscella- 
neous positive traits 30.2 (16.6)**; 
Miscellaneous negative traits 13.9 
(7.6)*; Miscellaneous neutral traits 
1.4 (9.5)**; No. answering item 61.0 
(53.8). 

c. Education: Grammar school 8.6 (7.6) ; 
High school 26.9 (42.8)**; Business 
college 2.4 (1.4); College 38.5 (44.7); 
Graduate degree 26.0 (0.95)**; Well 
educated or intelligent 1.4 (0.47); No. 
answering item 61.5 (80.0)**; Little 
0.48 (1.4); Miscellaneous (beauty 
school, special training etc.) 1.9 (1.4). 

d. Occupation: Business, finance, com- 
merce 17.3 (8.5)*; Journalism or ad- 
vertising 2.4 (1.4); Education 1.7 
(5.7); Social welfare worker 2.4 
(0.0)*; Selling 2.9 (4.7); Law 0.9 
(0.47); Medicine, public health 3.3 
(0.95); Engineer 2.9 (1.4); Agricul- 
ture 2.4 (3.3); Student 25.0 (13.8)**; 
Minister 0.9 (0); None 4.3 (0.95)*; 
Armed service 0.48 (1.4); Married 
20.2 (13.8) ; Laborer 1.9 (2.4) ; House- 
wife 14.9 (16.7); Miscellaneous 6.7 
(24.2)**; No. answering item 67.3 
(55.7) *. 

e. Attitude toward you: Love 11.5 
(23.3)**; Interested and encourage 
18.7 (15.1); Devoted and sacrifice 1.4 
(2.8); Inhibit or thwart 4.8 (4.7); 
Miscellaneous positive traits 51.9 
(39.0) **; Negative - reject 11.0 (5.7); 
Neutral - indifferent 7.2 (16.6)**; Ad- 
mire 3.8 (5.2); No. answering item 
69.7 (46.6) **. 


3. Health History 


Have had accidents 25.0 (32.8); Have 
defects 15.8 (16.1); List major illnesses 
58.1 (64.7). 


4. Recreation and athletics history 


a. Games and activities preferred: Ma- 
jor sports 61.0 (59.0); Minor sports 
45.2 (51.4); Individual 54.8 (45.7); 


All sports 12.5 (2.8)**; Dancing 2.4 
(4.2); People 0.9 (0.47); Photogra- 
phy 0.48 (0.0); Reading 3.3 (0.95); 
Parlor games 8.6 (1.4)**; Hiking, 
fishing, hunting 10.1 (0.95)**; Music 
0.0 (1.4); None 1.4 (3.8); Miscelia- 
neous 2.9 (18.5)**; No. answering 
item 74.5 (75.7). 

b. Team membership: Have been mem- 
bers 65.4 (50.9)**; No team member- 
ship 2.4 (14.7)**; No. answering item 
67.8 (61.4). 

c.Honors: Have had honors 35.0 
(20.0) **. 


.Sex history 


No. answering section M 63.4 (59.5), F 
36.5 (24.8) **. 

a. Average dating age: Male 15 (15.7); 
Female 14.5 (15.4). 

b. Average dancing age: Male 15.7 
(16.1); Female 14.7 (15.4). 

c. Attitudes toward the opposite sex: 
Enjoy dating and contacts M 33.3 
(11.2)**, F 25.0 (9.6)**; At present 
date little,indifferent M 10.7 (4.0)**, 
F 5.2 (16.7)**; Prefer specialization 
(going steady, married) M 12.1 
(2.4)**, F 11.8 (3.82)**; Diserimi- 
nating » dates M 3.8 (4.0), F 7.9 
(0.0)**; Not well adjusted to oppo- 
site sex M 2.9 (16.8) **, F 7.9 (19.2) **; 
Understand, respect the opposite sex 
M 5.3 (6.4), F 0.0 (1.92); Recently 
more interested and adjusted M 5.3 
(5.6), F 5.2 (3.82); Miscellaneous 
standards in regard to opposite sex: 
Like and permit necking and petting 
M 3.8 (0.70); F 2.6 (5.78); Have 
strict standards M 0.0 (4.8)*, F 11.8 
(7.7)**; Approve pre-marital sex re- 
lations M 7.6 (3.2), F 0.0 (1.92); 
Broadminded M 0.76 (1.6), F 3.9 
(0.0)**; Disapprove pre-marital sex 
relations M 3.8 (3.2), F 3.9 (1.92); 
Miscellaneous comments M 3.1 
(13.6) **, F 5.2 (9.6); No. answering 
item M 79.0 (68.9)*, F 77.6 (56.4) **. 

d. Experiences and practices: Dates and 
love affairs M 40.9 (14.4)**, F 50.0 
(40.5); Necking and petting M 5.3 
(8.0), F 3.9 (1.98); No necking and 
petting M 0.76 (0.0), F 5.2 (1.93); 
Few experiences M 6.9 (9.6), F 6.5 
(11.5) ;Intercourse M 21.9 (24.0), F 
1.2 (0.0); No intercourse M 9.8 (8.0), 
F 3.9 (7.7); Married or engaged M 
0.76 (1.6), F 3.9 (0.0); Exceptional 
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experiences (rape, homosexual experi- 
ences, ete.) M 8.1 (3.2), F 0.0 (7.7) **; 
Normal or average M 3.1 (7.2), F 0.0 
(5.8) **; Masturbation M 6.0 (19.2)**, 
F 0.0 (0.0); No. answering item M 
84.1 (52.0)**, F 73.6 (55.0)**. 

6. Social life history 

a.Playmates: Had playmates 45.7 
(16.6) **; Many 19.7 (11.4)*; None or 
very few 8.2 (25.2)**; No. answering 
item 60.6 (54.4). 

b. Clubs: Belonged 54.3 (29.5)**; Many 
15.8 (6.1)**; None 1.4 (9.5)**; No. 
answering item 70.7 (43.8) **. 

c. Gangs: Belonged 27.4 (16.6)**; Many 
3.3 (1.9); None 2.4 (9.5)**; No. an- 
swering item 33.6 (28.0). 

d. Camps: Attended 35.7 (18.0) **; None 
4.3 (4.7); No. answering item 40.4 
(22.8) **. 

e.Offices held: Held offices 38.9 
(26.1) **; None 5.3 (3.8) ; No. answer- 
ing item 44.8 (30.0) **. 

f. Warm friendships: Have (or have 
had) warm friendships 43.2 (45.7); 
Many 19.2 (8.5)**; None 1.4 (2.3); 
No. answering item 64.8 (56.7). 

g. Attitude changes: Positive change 
12.0 (4.7)**; Negative change 4.8 
(2.8); Neutral change 1.4 (6.1)*; 
None 3.8 (2.8); No. answering item 
26.9 (16.8)*. 

7. School history 

a. Honors: Scholastic 37.5 (24.7)**; Ez- 
tra-curricular (offices, school) 29.6 
(8.0) **; General honors (honoraries) 
8.2 (4.2); For skill in particular field 
(special honoraries, plays, etc.) 3.3 
(9.4)**; None 4.3 (3.3); No. answer- 
ing item 64.9 (49.5) **. 

b. Best and poor subjects: Best subjects: 

English 82.2 (87.1); Social studies 
26.4 (36.6)*; Mathematics 22.6 (15.7) ; 
Science 17.8 (20.0); Languages 11.0 
(2.3)**; Commercial subjects 5.7 
(5.7); Music 5.8 (5.2); No. answer- 
ing item 75.0 (82.4). 
Poor subjects: Mathematics 33.6 
(36.6); Science 14.4 (13.8); Social 
studies 10.6 (13.3); Language 14.9 
(11.9); English 10.1 (15.7). 

c. Embarrassments and failures: Listed 
embarrassments 14.9 (16.7); Listed 
failures 1.4 (2.4). 

d. Attitude changes: Have changed atti- 
tude 2.4 (2.8); Positive change 9.6 
(7.6); Negative change 5.7 (4.2); 


Neutral 2.4 (1.4); None 1.9 (1.9); 
No. answering item 22.1 (33.8)**. 


8. History of extra-school experiences 
a. Travel: Have traveled in U.S. 46.6 


(46.1) ;Very little 14.7 (11.4); Have 
traveled outside U.S. 10.1 (11.4); 
None 2.9 (3.8); No. answering item 
76.9 (73.0). 


b. Work: Have worked 6.2 (10.4); Never 


have worked 0.48 (0.95); No. answer- 
ing item 6.7 (11.4). 


c. Hobbies: No. answering item 27.4 


(37.2) *. 


9. History of inner life 
a. Fears: Physical disability or death 


8.6 (10.9); Animals and insects 6.2 
(6.1) ; Superior physical force or pow- 
er 7.2 (7.6); Supernatural forces and 
unknown 9.1 (5.2); Losing prestige 
9.6 (22.8)**; Future life will be un- 
happy or unsuccessful 15.4 (17.1); 
Insecurity because of inability to con- 
trol natural forces 13.4 (8.5); None 
12.0 (5.7)*; No. answering item 62.5 
(69.0). 


. Dislikes: People and attributes of peo- 


ple 53.8 (45.7); Which offend or an- 
noy personal feelings and senses 20.2 
(20.4); Which violate personal code 
17.3 (6.6)**; Which thwart them 7.7 
(5.2); Dull, inferior people, inferior- 
ity feelings 4.8 (2.8) ; Stock prejudices 
(Jews, Negroes) 1.9 (2.3); People in 
general (including the opposite sex) 
2.4 (8.0)**; Foods, smells or other 
sense perceptions 4.8 (1.9); Work or 
responsibility 3.8 (1.4)*; Certain en- 
vironments 3.8 (4.2); Certain types 
recreation 3.8 (4.2); Specific sensitiv- 
ities (jokes, sex) 2.4 (8.0)**; None 
0.0 (2.3)*; No. answering item 52.4 
(52.3). 


. Daydreams: 


Success in vocation, goals 11.5 (6.1); 
Future 11.0 (6.1); Financial security 
and wealth 5.7 (2.8); Opposite sex 4.3 
(3.8); Recognition of achievement, 
fame 3.8 (3.8); Marriage and family 
83.3 (7.6); Present problems or situa- 
tions 3.3 (1.4); Have vivid imagina- 
tion 2.9 (4.2); Travel 2.4 (2.8); None 
2.4 (4.2); No. answering item 63.9 
(67.1). 


. Strong attractions: Social (people, 


attributes of people, success) 13.4 
(12.8) ; Heterosexual 13.0 (12.3) ; Rec- 
reation 8.2 (3.8); Intellectual (avoca- 
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tional, knowledge, travel) 7.2 (5.7); 
Aesthetic 6.7 (5.7); None 1.4 (0.95); 
Others 14 (9.5)**; No. answering 
item 34.1 (39.5). 

e. Night dreams: Few, seldom 13.4 
(10.9) ; None 13.9 (5.7) **; Have them 
in various degrees 8.6 (8.0); Queer, 
fantastic nightmares 4.8 (13.8)**; 
Wish fulfillment 3.8 (2.8); Sex 2.4 
(5.2); No. answering item 50.0 (48.5). 


10. Religious history 


a.Church preference: Methodist 16.5 
(13.5); Presbyterian 14.2 (4.9)**; 
Christian 10.2 (12.3); Baptist 10.8 
(11.7); Jewish 8.0 (11.7); Episcopa- 
lian 7.4 (1.2)**; Catholic 6.9 (7.4); 
Christian Science 2.8 (1.2); Protes- 
tant 28 (3.0); Miscellaneous 
9.7 (15.7) ; Lutheran 2.2 (1.2); Evan- 
gelical 2.2 (3.0); None 2.2 (11.7)**; 
Congregational 1.7 (1.2); Unitarian 
0.57 (0); Atheist 0.57 (0); No. an- 
swering item 98.9 (87.0)**. 

.Early training: Church and Sunday 
school 64.2 (47.4)**; Home training 
15.3 (7.0)**; Parochial school 3.4 
(7.4); Ethical culture 1.2 (2.5); Lit- 
tle or none 6.8 (7.4); No. answering 
item 84.0 (68.5) **. 

.Value of beliefs: Beliefs and ideals 
influence life 21.0 (14.8); Regard 
church, religion as good, necessary 
10.7 (6.2); Regard them as unimpor- 
tant (indifferent) 10.2 (3.7)**; Be- 
lieve in God (Bible) 6.8 (6.2); Church 
attendance irregular 74 (1.2)**; 
Confused, uncertain 6.2 (6.2); Per- 
sonal religion (not institutional) 4.0 
(6.2); High respect for religion 3.4 
(0.6)*; Openminded, liberal 2.8 (1.2) ; 
Religion should be consistent with 
life, times 2.8 (8.1); Miscellaneous: 
No beliefs 2.4 (2.5); Don’t believe in 
church 1.2 (5.0)*; No. answering 
item 59.0 (56.6). 

. Attitude changes: Negative change 
22.1 (11.6)**; Positive change 9.1 
(7.3); Uncertain, confused, now 6.2 
(4.2); Neutral 6.2 (5.5); Influenced 
by science, other courses 7.7 (3.0)*; 
Disillusioned 7.9 (7.9); None 4.5 
(1.2)*; No. answering item 56.8 
(44.7)*. 

. Failure to reach ideals: Report fail- 
wre to reach ideals 4.5 (5.5); Con- 
tinue to strive 1.2 (0.6); No failure 
1.2 (3.0); No. answering item 5.7 


(9.2). 

11. Summary—comments on most important 
factors in life producing happiness or 
sadness 
a. Factors producing sadness; Adjust- 

ment to others 18.2 (18.9) ; Home and 
family relations 11.3 (18.9) * ; Financial 
problems 5.7 (6.8); Death 9.0 (5.7); 
Heterosexual problems 7.9 (8.6); 
Motivational 7.4 (3.4); Environmen- 
tal factors 5.1 (5.7); Failure to 
achieve success 5.1 (9.1); Serious ill- 
ness or injury 4.5 (1.1)*; Academic 
problems 3.9 (6.3); Physical defect or 
condition 2.8 (5.7); Ungratified de- 
sires 2.8 (1.7); Psychophysical prob- 
lems 1.7 (16.0)**; None 1.7 (0.6); 
No. answering item 45.4 (68.3)**. 

b. Factors producing happiness: Family 
and home 31.8 (11.5)**; Adjustment 
to others 16.9 (5.1)**; Attitudes and 
philosophy 15.3 (6.3)**; Independence 
and self-confidence 13.5 (1.7)**; Ap- 
proval and inspiration of others 13.0 
(2.2)**; Environmental factors 12.5 
(1.7) **; Friends 11.9 (10.3); Success 
and honors 10.2 (3.4)**; Enjoy life 
(happy, easy going) 9.0 (2.2)*; 
School 7.9 (5.7); Heterosexual rela- 
tions) ps 6.8 (5.1); Skills and accom- 
plishments 6.2 (3.4); Intelligence and 
abilities 6.2 (1.7)*; Financial security 
5.1 (0.6)*; Thoughts of future happi- 
ness 5.1 (2.2); Experiences 4.5 (2.8); 
Physical appearance and health 2.4 
(1.1) ; Miscellaneous specific activities 
and things 6.2 (16.0)**; None 1.2 
(1.1); No. answering item 173.3 
(51.1) **. 


GENERALIZATIONS FROM DATA 
Similarities between the two groups and 
artifactual differences. 

There are certain similarities in gen- 
eral identifying characteristics between 
the two groups studied. They did not 
differ significantly in terms of sex, age, 
size of home town (A-4, -5, -10), use of 
time (D-3 through -10), and nature and 
presence of problems (H-1). 

There are certain differences that 
seem to be functions of the so-called un- 
selected group (the Applied Psychology 
class) rather than distinguishing char- 
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acteristics between unselected students 
and students with emotional problems.’ 
In comparing the two groups, more of 
the parents of the Applied Psychology 
group are in business (J-1d). Fewer of 
them are freshmen; more are juniors 
and seniors (A-7) (by virtue of the or- 
ganization of the course in the curricu- 
lum) ; less from the curriculum of Agri- 
culture, Engineering, and more from the 
Business curriculum (A-6). 

Both groups as a whole are about 19 
years of age, are made up of twice as 
many men as women, are from cities 
with populations in the range of 10,000 
to 25,000 and are mostly from the Col- 
lege of Arts and Science. 

Unselected norms portray the general 
attitudes and behavior of the Pre-War 
Collegian. 

One possible value of the norms of 
the unselected student is to present the 
central tendency of the attitudes and be- 
havior of the collegian in the middle- 
western university prior to World War 
II. This is an addition to literature 
which deals with the various behavioral 
reactions of the college student [7] [2] 
and youth [5]. 

Certain trends are striking and con- 
sistent: 

(a) the relatively small percentage 
who are systematic in study (B-6), 

(b) the great amount of time spent on 
activities other than study or reading— 
around 40 hours a week (D-3 through 
-10), 

(c) the gregariousness and extrover- 
sion shown in an estimate of an aver- 
age of 50 friends and 400 acquaintances 
(D-2), 

(d) emphasis on concrete and super- 
ficial rather than cultural and profound 
future goals (E-6 and -7), 

(e) importance of vocational and 


2 The most cogent evidence for this must be 
presented in another paper showing differences 
between selected “normal” students and stu- 
dents with emotional problems. 
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economic motivation (E-2 and -7), 

(f) the relative importance of mis- 
takes, physical features, family and so- 
cial status in producing sensitiveness 
(G-7), 

(g) the presence of problems in the 
majority (H-1), 

(h) the popularity of conventional 
American stereotypes in self rating, 
such as ambition, friendliness, coopera- 
tion, and sociability, and the relative 
scarcity of self ratings such as caution, 
calmness, originality, and responsibility 
(1), 

(i) the general positive attitude to- 
ward family (J-1 and -2), 

(j) the relatively high frequency in 
personal history of major illnesses 
(J-3), sports and team play (J-4), clubs 
(J-6), travel (J-8), fears, dislikes for 
people, and daydreams (J-9), and the 
low frequency of work experience and 
hobbies (J-8). 

Differences between the two groups 
which might have been expected but 
which were not found. 

Several generalizations seemed like 
good hypotheses but the data did not 
support them. Following the lead of 
these hypotheses, the data gave the 
bases for these generalizations: 

(a) The students with problems are 
not from smaller towns and high schools 
(A-10). 

(b) The students with problems are 
not clearly and reliably lower in schol- 
arship, from their reports (B-1, -2, -3). 

(c) Unselected students do not spend 
significantly more time at dances, on 
dates, and in extra-curricular events 
than do the students with problems 
(D-4, -8, -10). 

(d) Students with emotional prob- 
lems do not have more problems (H-1) 
than the unselected, but differ in the du- 
ration of and their attitude toward and 
attack of the problem (H-2, -3, -5, -6, 
-7). 
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(e) Students with problems do not 
have significantly more negative atti- 
tudes toward their roommates, their 
living conditions, their work (F-1, -2, 
-4), their parents (J-1), and various 
conditions which they say produce sad- 
ness (J-11), than unselected students, 
but the latter do have significantly more 
positive attitudes toward all of these. 
This may reflect a tendency of the 
former to repress their attitudes toward 
these situations. 

(f) The unselected group contains 
significantly more cases in which a par- 
ent is deceased (J-1b), or in which the 
child is an only child (J-2a) than the 
group with emotional problems. How- 
ever, the question about parents is re- 
jected significantly more often (not an- 
swered) by the student with emotional 
problems (J-1b). 

(g) There is no significant stated 
evidence that the students with emo- 
tional problems come from a background 
of financial stringency or affluence 
(F-3). 

Basic reliable differences between unse- 
lected students and students with prob- 


lems. 


More cogent evidence on this matter 
can no doubt be obtained from a study 
of individual blanks as a whole rather 
than group trends — particularly in re- 
gard to traits such as integration. In 
searching for generalizations to de- 
scribe differences between these two 
groups, and thereby to characterize gen- 
erally the individual who is more prone 
to be well or poorly adjusted to himself 
and his environment, the overlapping 
and interrelation of generalizations and 
traits was striking as indicated below: 

(a) The unselected students are 
much more socially oriented. They 
claim to have more friends and acquain- 


3 'Phis is not an artifact due to a comparison 
of students having emotional problems with a 
class in Applied Psychology. The same trends 


tances than the students with problems 
(D-2). They consider as their greatest 
assets fraternity affiliations, social abil- 
ities, and ability to make friends more 
than do the students with problems. 
(E-5). They are more interested in or- 
ganizations (E-3). They more often 
have a roommate and more often con- 
sider him good-natured (F-1). They 
rate themselves friendly, good in team- 
work, cooperative, able as a leader, so- 
ciable, and say they like people more 
often than do the students with prob- 
lems (1). Their histories mention team 
and club membership (J-4b and -6b), en- 
joyment of dating, going steady (J-5c), 
going to camp (J-6d), belonging to 
gangs (J-6c), holding more offices 
(J-6e and -7a), having warm friend- 
ships (J-6f), and expressing positive 
attitude changes toward social life 
(J-6g¢) more often than the histories of 
students with problems. The students 
with problems, on the other hand, show 
opposite trends of sensitiveness over 
lack of leadership, social and athletic 
abilities, and unpopularity (G-7). They 
checked such traits as: enjoy being 
alone, dislike people, individualistic, and 
shy (1). They have histories of no 
team, club, or gang membership (J-4b, 
-6b, -6c), and are less often members 
of fraternities or sororities (A-8). 

(b) The unselected students give 
more significant signs of positive emo- 
tional expression or happiness. In addi- 
tion to the evidence on this score men- 
tioned above in connection with their 
greater sociability, they describe them- 
selves as good natured and cheerful (1). 
They more often see their parents and 
other members of the family as agree- 
able (J-1 and -2). They more frequent- 
ly mention feeling well and strong 
(C-1) and they mention much more 
often specific factors in their lives that 


are found when compared with a selected group 
(N = 100) with a minimum of emotional prob- 
lems. 
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have produced happiness (J-11). The 
students with emotional problems, on 
the other hand, rate themselves signifi- 
cantly more often as moody, often lone- 
ly, easily hurt, annoyed, and discour- 
aged, pessimistic, and unhappy (1). 
They mention many more physical com- 
plaints (C-1), and areas of sensitive- 
ness (G-7). They state reliably more in- 
cidents leading to unhappiness in their 
lives (J-11) and their numerical rating 
of happiness is significantly lower 
(G-2). 

(c) The unselected students give sig- 
nificantly greater evidence of being 0ob- 
jective and realistic. They mention more 
often the absence of sensitive areas 
(G-7). They mention positive approach- 
es to their problems more frequently 
and regard them as more typical than 
the students with emotional problems 
(H-5 and -7). The students with prob- 
lems, on the other hand, show more sen- 
sitiveness (G-7, I, J-9b), moodiness, 
(1), inferiority (C-8), worry (C-8), 
egocentricity, self-consciousness, retir- 
ing behavior, seriousness, and idealism 
(I). In the matter of fears and day- 
dreams, significant differences are not 
shown on all items when questioned 
about them directly (J-9a, C-8), but 
greater incidence of both fears and day- 
dreams are found associated with other 
items (G-7, C-8, B-6). Night dreams 
are more frequent and are more often 
queer and fantastic (J-9e). 

(d) The unselected students show 
more evidence for personality imtegra- 
tion for unity and balance. There is evi- 
dence in the above three generalizations 
for this, particularly in the way they 
handled their problems and maintained 
objectivity. In addition, they mention 
significantly more often possessing in- 
dependence, self-confidence, and calm- 
ness (J-11b, and I). They also mention 
attitudes and a philosophy, approval and 
inspiration of others, and success more 
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often as factors producing happiness 
(and possibly stability) (J-11b). The 
role of religion is not entirely clear but 
there seems to be some greater evidence 
for a religion that is effective in their 
college life among the unselected stu- 
dents than in the case of the student 
with emotional problems (J-10). The 
students with emotional problems, on 
the other hand, rate themselves signifi- 
cantly more often as inhibited, nervous, 
procrastinating, weak-willed, avoiding 
of responsibilities, and easily discour- 
aged (I), and as being sensitive about 
responsibilities (G-7). 

(e) Closely allied to integration are 
the indications that the unselected stu- 
dents are motivated and expect to reach 
specific goals and strivings that seem 
more enduring and substantial in na- 
ture such as vocational success, mar- 
riage, and graduation from school (E- 
6 and -7). 

These findings support in a measure 
the characteristics of adjustment given 
by McKinney [10] and Symonds [13], 
give some empirical basis for mental hy- 
giene precepts, and are congruent with 
the previous studies by Anderson [1], 
Baker and Traphagen [3], Hardy [6], 
McKinney [8] [9], Reynolds [12], and 
Wang [14]. 
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A COMBINED PROJECTIVE AND PSYCHOGALVANIC 
RESPONSE TECHNIQUE FOR INVESTIGATING 
CERTAIN AFFECTIVE PROCESSES 
By HOMER L. J. CARTER 


WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 


HE PURPOSE of this study is to 
describe and evaluate a combined 
incomplete sentence and psychogalvanic 
response technique for investigating 
certain affective processes. For the sake 
of brevity this procedure will hereafter 
be spoken of as the XY technique. 

In order to evaluate this procedure, 
the materials and apparatus have been 
described, one control and two experi- 
mental groups have been equated, re- 
sulting group data have been compared 
statistically, an application of this tech- 
nique has been made in an individual 
case, and inferences have been set forth 
tentatively. 


DESCRIPTION OF MATERIALS AND 
APPARATUS 


(1) Incomplete Sentence Test.. A 
modification of Tendler’s Emotional In- 
sight Test [3] has been used. The stim- 
uli in incomplete sentences are given in 
such form as to directly arouse a par- 
ticular emotional set and yet allow for 
all that may be implied in free response. 
The twenty incomplete sentences mak- 
ing up this test illustrate this point. 


_ 
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feel happy when................ 
get angry when.................. 
admire (men, women)........ 
Ee IC aR: ae - 
bei. De cleasiccriconadltaae alana 
| nee 
a 
make believe that.......... cave 
feel sorry when.................... 


Cw bo 


o> 
e 3 
ee et ot Ot 


PPS} 


co 5 Be aca 
11. I feel proud when 

12. I have a grudge against . 
13. I become stubborn when . 
Ce geen eee ere eee 
5. I feel ashamed that ........ 


16. I am afraid that . 

ae 2 6 6 eee 

18. I become disgusted with 
I tell lies when . 

20. I wish for . 

(2) Apparatus. The apparatus used 
throughout this experiment was a “Mai- 
co Psychometer” [2]. Electrically, the 
instrument consists of a potentiometer 
circuit with a galvanometer, so wired 
that it can be used on 110 AC current, 
and so calibrated that the change in pal- 
mar resistance of the skin can be meas- 
ured in units ranging from zero to 100 
and stated in ohms by merely multiply- 
ing the indicated unit on the scale by 
200. The instrument uses the principle 
of the Wheatstone Bridge. This appara- 
tus depends upon a balance of the po- 
tential in arms A, B, C, and D of the 
bridge. When the potentials are bal- 
anced, no current will flow through the 
galvanometer. When this balance is 
reached, the resistance of the arms are 
in the ratio of A:B=C:D. Any change 
in the resistance of one of the arms of 
the bridge, for example B to which the 
subject may be attached by means of 
electrodes, will cause current to flow 
through the galvanometer giving a de- 
flection. When a subject is placed in the 
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circuit, resistance is added. Then by ad- 
justing the compensator and balance 
controls, the examiner removes the re- 
sistance equivalent to the resistance of 
the subject, thus restoring the instru- 
ment to a balance. In this experiment, 
change in palmar skin resistance (Delta 
R) in response to given stimuli is con- 
sidered. It has been assumed that the 
extent of the deflection is reughly pro- 
portionate to the intensity of the emo- 
tion. 

The electrodes used in the experiment 
consist of two small round metal plates, 
partly imbedded in a hard rubber 
mounting attached to a rubber strap. 
The plates are constructed so as to re- 
duce electrolytic effects as far as pos- 
sible. 


PROCEDURE USED IN ADMINISTERING THE 
XY TECHNIQUE 


(1) The individual to whom the XY 
test was administered was seated at a 
table facing a small opening in a screen. 

(2) The subject was instructed to 
place his dominant hand on the table 
with the palm uppermost. 

(3) The electrodes were strapped 
firmly to the palm of the dominant hand 
after both the hand and electrodes had 
been thoroughly cleaned with cotton and 
alcohol. The subject was told to relax 
as completely as possible. 

(4) Then, by adjusting the compen- 
sator and balance controls, the examin- 
er removed the resistance equivalent to 
the resistance of the subject, thus re- 
storing the instrument to a balance at 
an arbitrary point of twenty on the dial. 

(5) The sample items of the test 
were explained. The examinee was told 
to think of the situation as suggested by 
the words on the cards as they were ex- 
posed. For example, the stimulus J eat 
when might elicit the response, “I eat 
when I am hungry,” or “I eat when I 
am bored.” The items making up the in- 


complete sentence test were then ex- 
posed on cards one at a time to the ex- 
aminee through the opening in the 
screen. The response to each stimulus 
card was recorded in terms of the 
change in palmar skin resistance, the 
time required to complete the sentence 
orally, and the exact words used by the 
examinee. After each response, several 
seconds were allowed to elapse in order 
that the needle of the instrument might 
return to the starting point or point of 
balance. 


PROCEDURE FOLLOWED IN EQUATING THE 
CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS 


In equating the control and experi- 
mental groups, the individuals making 
up these groups were matched accord- 
ing to age, sex, academic training, and 
scholastic aptitude as measured by the 
Ohio State Psychological Test. One con- 
trol and two experimental groups were 
set up. Group (A) consisted of twenty 
controls who report no maladjustment. 
Group (B) consisted of twenty individ- 
uals with problems who reported fears 
and worries which, in their opinion, in- 
terfered with their academic and social 
adjustment. Group (C) consisted of 
twenty individuals who, after a psychia- 
tric examination, were diagnosed as 
psychoneurotic. A further description 
of each group is provided. 


Group (A). This control group is made up of 
twenty so-called normal individuals showing 
no evidence of academic or social maladjust- 
ment. Percentiles for individuals in this group 
on section B1N of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory range from 5 to 52. Interviews with 
these people indicate no problem for which they 
are seeking psychological or psychiatric aid 
and no pronounced fears and worries were ap- 
parent. 

Group (B). This experimental group is made 
up of twenty individuals who, at the time of 
their examination, were seeking psychological 
aid in the solution of their problems. They 
freely admit fears and worries which, in their 
opinion, may interfere with their academic and 
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social adjustment. No one in the group reports 
having had a psychiatric examination. 

Group (C). This experimental group consists 
of twenty individuals who during the last fif- 
teen months have had a psychiatric examina- 
tion and have been diagnosed as psychoneu- 
rotic. Degree of disability due to neurosis 
ranges from ten to sixty per cent. No mem- 
ber of the group is hospitalized although sev- 
eral are receiving treatment from a physician. 


TREATMENT OF DATA 


Data resulting from the administra- 
tion of the XY technique to Groups 
(A), (B), and (C) have been tabulated 
as shown in Tables I, II, III, IV, and V. 
In classifying the responses to the giv- 
en stimuli, six divisions were made. 
They were (1) ego positive, (2) ego 
negative, (3) social positive, (4) social 
negative, (5) fears and aversions, and 
(6) unclassified responses. An explana- 
tion and two examples of each classifi- 
cation are provided. 


1. An Ego Positive response was one hav- 
ing an assertive reference and one which builds 
up the ego; that is, “I feel proud when I suc- 
ceed.” “I feel happy when things go my way.” 

2. An Ego Negative response was one hav- 
ing a self-depreciative reference and which de- 
flates the ego. For example, “I become dis- 
gusted with myself.” “I worry over my fail- 
ures.” 

38. A Social Positive response was one sug- 
gesting interest and feeling for the welfare of 
others. For example, “I love people.” “I worry 
over my mother’s health.” 

4. A Social Negative response was one sug- 
gesting a fault-finding and critical attitude to- 
ward others. For example, “I hate fussy peo- 
ple.” “I become disgusted with young folks.” 

5. A Fear and Aversion response was one 
suggesting dread and dislike but not implying 
a critical attitude toward others. For example, 
“] am afraid of cancer.” “I hate Dutch cheese.” 

6. An Unclassified response was one having 
littie or no apparent meaning. For example, 
“I feel happy when I am happy.” “I worry 
over, let’s see —.” 


In determining whether or not the 
differences between the experimental 
groups and control group were signifi- 
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cant, “t’” [1] was calculated for each 
difference. 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE CHANGE IN PALMAR SKIN RESISTANCE 
OF THE THREE GROUPS 








Units of Change Group Group G 
inR A B 











65-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
256-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 


Total 20 20 20 
Median 12.1 24,2 24.5 
Mean 12.8 26.5 27.8 
Sigma 6.2 9.8 14,1 


~ F&O Nm = — 
~epe ewe Oe, Ke og 


~ oar or 











Standard error of the difference of the means of Groups 
A and B is 2.6 t= 5.3 

Standard error of the difference of the means of Groups 
A and OC is 3.6 t=4.3 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE REACTION TIME OF THE 
THREE GROUPS 


Reaction Time 





Group Group 
in Seconds A B oO 
27-29 1 
24-26 2 2 
21-23 2 1 
18-20 1 2 
15-17 1 2 2 
12-14 3 5 6 
9-11 5 3 2 
6-8 8 4 3 
3-5 3 1 1 
Total 20 20 20 
Median 8.6 13.2 14.0 
Mean 8.65 13.6 14.65 
Sigma 3.21 6.12 6.48 


Standard error of the difference of the means of Groups 
A and B is 1.59 t= 3.1 

Standard error of the difference of the means of Groups 
A and C is 1.66 t= 3.6 





SUMMARY OF DATA 


Data resulting from this study show 
that the distributions of change in pal- 
mar skin resistance, average reaction 
time, and total number of words used 
are similar in form. Measures of cen- 


: 
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tral tendency for both the experimental 
groups in al] the distributions vary 
markedly, yet not in every instance sig- 
nificantly, from the control group. Both 
measures of change in palmar skin re- 
sistance and reaction time differentiate 
significantly experimental groups (B) 
and (C) from control group (A). 
Marked variability is present in all 
groups and in every distribution. These 
facts are apparent in Tables I, II, and 
IV. Oral responses of individuals in the 


TABLE III 


CLASSIFICATION OF ORAL RESPONSES OF 
THE THREE GROUPS 





Classification of Group 


Group Group 
Oral Responses A B Cc 
Ego Positive 28% 27% 28% 
Ego Negative 24% 30% 29% 
Social Positive 24% 19% 138% 
Social Negative 16% 138% 15% 
Fears and Aversions ... 6% 6% 7% 
Unclassified sh 2% 5% R% 
Total Number sd 400 400 400 
Total Per Cents 100% 100% 100% 








2.7 is the standard error of the difference between two 
percentages for Groups A and C in the classification So- 
cial Positive. t= 4.07. 

1.5 is the standard error of the difference between two 
percentages for Groups A and C in the classification Un- 
classified. t= 3.94. 

















TABLE IV 
TOTAL NUMBER OF WoRDs USED 
Number of Group Group Greup 

Words A B Cc 
290-309 1 
270-289 1 
250-269 

230-249 1 1 
210-229 1 1 
190-209 3 1 
170-189 2 2 2 
150-169 2 3 

130-149 1 1 2 
110-129 ‘ 3 2 
90-109 A 1 3 
70-89 3 4 5 
50-69 1 1 
Tota! 20 20 20 
Median 117.5 149.5 120.0 
Mean 120.5 143.5 143.5 
Sigma 29.3 52.4 70.0 





Standard error of the difference of the means of Groups 
A and B is 13.7 t= 1.68 

Standard error of the difference of the means of Groups 
A and C is 17.4 t= 1,32 


TABLE V 
COMPARATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF TEST ITEMS 
IN TERMS OF DELTA R 


Significance of Items 
Differentiating 
Groups A Groups A 

and B and C 
SEp t SEp t 


Test Item 


I feel happy when 

. I get angry when 

. Ladmire (men, women) 
1 love 

. Ihate 

. I feel hurt when 

. L worry over 

. I make believe that 

9%. I feel sorry when 


7 *3.5 72 *3.1 
7 6 *3.4 
1 *3.4 5.4 *3.0 
l 6 *2.9 


2.0 
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10. I brag about 6.2 1 
11. 1 feel proud when 

12. I have a grudge against 
13. I become stubborn when 
14. I pity 

15. I feel ashamed that 


~ 


a 
nt b> mt 


a 
. 
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16. I am afraid that 

17. I like to 

18. I become disgusted with 
19. I tell lies when 


~a naa 
’ 
a ~s = © 


4 2.0 


» 
20. I wish for 3.7 2.0 5.3 2.2 


* The 


value at the 1% level of significance. 


asterisk indicates items having discriminatory 


three groups vary little except for re- 
sponses listed as social positive and un- 
classified. This is shown in Table III. 
Seven test items differentiate signifi- 
cantly Group (B) from Group (A) and 
eleven items discriminate Group (C) 
from Group (A), as shown in Table V. 


INTERPRETATION OF DATA RESULTING 
FROM THE USE OF THE XY TECH- 
NIQUE IN AN INDIVIDUAL CASE 


Mrs. Roe and her husband were hap- 
pily married until after the birth of 
their son Donald nearly five years after 
marriage. Mrs. Roe reported their 
marital troubles, caused chiefly by jeal- 
ousy of the father over his son Donald, 
became apparent to their friends almost 
immediately after the child’s birth. Sev- 
eral years later a divorce was obtained. 
At the present time both father and 
mother have remarried and established 
homes of their own. Donald is required 
by common agreement to spend nine 
months with his mother and the remain- 
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ing three months of the year in the 
home of his father. Mrs. Roe feels that 
her former husband can do more for her 
twelve year old son than she and her 
present husband will be able to accom- 
plish. Her statements concerning Don- 
ald’s father are highly complimentary. 
Mrs. Roe reports that her former hus- 
band is unhappily married and that, in 
her opinion, it will not be long before 
he has obtained his second divorce. Mrs. 
Roe has referred Donald to a clinic in 
order to discover why he is emotionally 
and socially maladjusted. Here Mrs. 
Roe consented to take the XY test. Re- 
sults are quite significant. (Stimulus 
words are italicized.) 


I admire women — who are congenial and 
happy in their personality. Very congenial to 
get along with. 

Classified as Ego Negative. 

Reaction time—38. 

I love—you, Donald. Mother always will. 
Classified as Social Positive. Delta R—60. 
Reaction time—13. 

1 brag about—being able to cook and pre- 

pare different dishes. 
Classified as Ego Positive. 
Reaction time—20. 

I am afraid that—I don’t know as I am es- 
pecially afraid of anything but I am afraid 
that, well, I don’t know as I am really afraid 
of things. What does that mean? Finances? I 
am afraid that sometimes my inner thoughts 
might not be concealed. 

Classified as Fear. Delta R—34. Reaction 
time—60. 

I wish for—self-freedom within myself. An 
outlet somewhere. 

Classified as Ego Positive. 
Reaction time—37. 


Delta R—38. 


Delta R—40. 


Delta R—38. 


An interpretation of these data in 
terms of the history suggests (1) that 
Mrs. Roe has centered all her wishes 
and desires in the welfare of her son; 
(2) that her consideration for her for- 
mer husband is due primarily to his 
ability to be of help to her son; (3) that 
she wishes to be congenial and a good 
cook in order to remarry her former 
husband and secure from him those 
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things necessary for the welfare of their 
son; (4) that she is afraid this desire 
will become known and consequently 
less likely to be realized; and (5) that 
she honestly wishes freedom from her 
conflict and an opportunity to live hap- 
pily with her son. 

In an interview Mrs. Roe at first de- 
nied and then freely admitted the truth 
of these inferences. 


INFERENCES 


(1) It is quite apparent that change 
in Delta R resulting from a controlled 
stimulus is much more marked in indi- 
viduals with problems and with indi- 
viduals who are psychoneurotic than 
with so-called normal individuals. In ex- 
perimental group (B), as well as in ex- 
perimental group (C), there is a pos- 
sibility of latent or conscious fear of 
coping with the environment, which 
causes, in response to the stimuli, fre- 
quent and marked changes in palmar 
skin resistance. In other words, indi- 
viduals with problems may show, for a 
time, neurotic behavior which is charac- 
teristic of the chronic psychoneurotic. 

(2) The reaction time resulting 
from a controlled stimulus is significant- 
ly greater with individuals experiencing 
a problem and with individuals who are 
psychoneurotic than with so-called nor- 
mals. This fact may again emphasize 
the temporary similarity of maladjust- 
ed individuals with those diagnosed as 
psychoneurotic. 

(3) The oral responses of the con- 
trol and experimental groups vary little 
except for those responses labeled “So- 
cial Positive” and “Unclassified.” Ap- 
parently what individuals said in re- 
sponse to the twenty stimuli does not 
differentiate either those with problems, 
nor the psychoneurotic from the nor- 
mals. Individuals making up the three 
groups did not always reveal in words 
the specific area of their conflict. In 
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many instances, the emotional response 
indicated by Delta R was probably di- 
rectly evoked by the nature of the stim- 
ulus. In fact, words may have been used 
to hide and conceal the real nature of 
the conflict. 

(4) In many instances the oral re- 
sponse has apparently little or no sig- 
nificance even though Delta R is great 
and the reaction time is prolonged. It 
merely points to an area of conflict sug- 
gested by the stimulus; i.e., J hate—“no 
one”. In this case Delta R is 80 and the 
reaction time is twelve. 

(5) The difference in the total num- 
ber of words used in response to the 
various stimuli is not significantly great 
enough to differentiate the experimental 
groups from the control group. How- 
ever, in this study there is a tendency 
for individuals with problems and psy- 
choneurotics to use more words than the 
so-called normals in response to given 
stimuli. 

(6) A marked change in Delta R in 
reaction to a stimulus suggesting an 
emotional response and especially when 
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accompanied by prolonged reaction time 
suggests not only a locus of conflict but 
also the intensity of the conflict. 

(7) Certain items have marked dis- 
criminatory value in differentiating ex- 
perimental groups (B) and (C) from 
the control group (A). However, in 
clinical use each of the twenty items 
may be of value in determining the lo- 
cus of conflict. 

(8) Clinically the XY technique 
used with adequate interviewing proce- 
dures is of value not only as a means of 
discovering areas of emotional conflict 
but is of value also as a means of de- 
termining the relative importance of 
these areas. 
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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 


By PERCY T. TESKA 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


HE PARENT bringing a child to 
the psychological clinic for a men- 
tal test, or the parent who has been 
called in for a conference with the 
teacher, frequently approaches the in- 
terview with an antagonistic attitude 
born out of a need to maintzin his own 
feeling of adequacy. This antagonistic 
attitude, while it is often found in the 
parent of the normal child who has a 
problem, is more frequently observed in 
the parent of the subnormal child. The 
advantage of the nondirective interview 
technique [1, 2] lies not only in prevent- 
ing interviewer bias, but also in recog- 
nizing that the parent can seldom be 
browbeaten into an acceptance of what 
the interviewer believes, or led into a 
point of view through logic and reason- 
ing. Sympathy with the parent and a 
ready acceptance of his position need not 
be contradictory to any plan the inter- 
viewer may later propose for the child. 
Simulated agreement may lead the par- 
ent to discuss his child’s behavior freely 
and eventually to state the nature of his 
own problem, or in the case of subnor- 
mality the doubts and suspicions he has 
had about the specific behavior patterns 
of his child — admissions and positions 
that the parent would flatly deny were 
he confronted with them by the inter- 
viewer or were he put in the position of 
having to defend his child and thus in- 
directly his own adequacy. 
The importance of the recognition by 
the parent of the fact of his child’s sub- 
normality and his acceptance of the 


child as an individual worthy of love, 
confidence, sympathy, and help cannot 
be overestimated. All children in vary- 
ing degrees reflect the frustrations, 
emotional disturbances, the conflicts of 
their parents. The parent’s own feelings 
of insecurity or inferiority show up in 
the adjustment of the child and are fac- 
tors to be reckoned with in helping the 
child develop satisfactorily. Since the 
home makes up such a large part of the 
child’s environment, especially during 
the first few years of his life when the 
pattern of his emotional reactions is be- 
ing established, it is extremely impor- 
tant for the adjustment of the parent to 
be considered. The subnormal, because 
especially during the preschool and early 
school years he is so seldom a credit or 
source of joy to his parents, is likely to 
be at once the cause of their frustra- 
tions and humiliations and the recipient 
of the harmful effects. This is most un- 
fortunate, for the feebleminded child 
even more than the normal child will be 
seriously harmed by the lack of parental 
confidence, sympathy, and understand- 
ing. Rejection is common enough even 
when the child is normal or above nor- 
mal. It is understandably more common 
among parents of children of slow men- 
tality. It is extremely difficult for any but 
the very well adjusted parent to accept 
any shortcoming in a child, and all the 
more so if the shortcoming is one which 
may be hereditary and thus in the par- 
ent’s mind reflects upon himself and 
bears in the minds of his uninformed 
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neighbors and friends a social stigma. 

If the teacher is the first to bring to 
the parent’s attention the child’s failure 
to compete intellectually, the parent’s 
reaction is often to blame the teacher or 
the school and to try other teachers and 
other schools. The parent in addition 
will often try tutoring at home and put- 
ting pressure on the child. The ensuing 
failures result in poor relationships be- 
tween child and parent and in develop- 
ment of objectionable behavior patterns 
in the child, who becomes under repeat- 
ed failure and constant pressure nerv- 
ous, sullen, antagonistic, or unmanage- 
able, substituting these forms of behav- 
ior for the pattern it is impossible for 
him to achieve. 

If the parents become aware of the 
child’s mental retardation before he 
goes to school, they frequently go to see 
the family physician. How often this oc- 
curs indicates the confidence the public 
in general has in the medical profession. 
Too many busy practitioners, pressed 
for time and with little interest in men- 
tal measurement, stall the parent by say- 
ing, after determining that nothing 
physical is at fault, “Bring him back in 
another year; don’t worry about him.” 
Some few take the easy course of avoid- 
ing any conflict with the parent’s ego 
by giving full assurance: “Johnny will 
outgrow it.” Every clinician knows, of 
course, that many parents who quote the 
doctor as saying that their child will 
catch up in a few years are indulging in 
wishful thinking and that in many cases 
the doctor is being grossly misquoted. 
Nevertheless in some cases doctors have 
thus evaded the issue and have held out 
a futile hope to parents who then have 
continued to put pressure and to force 
their children to compete. 

When the child is brought to the clinic 
to be tested, the clinician usually comes 
face to face with the universal stone 
wall of the parent’s refusal to believe 


his child is subnormal. Sometimes the 
parent pretends the child is normal but 
is slow only in a few school subjects. 
Even in the case of the very low grade 
feebleminded, the mother may say, ““He 
knows much more than he will let on,” 
or “He knows the answers to more ques- 
tions than you can get him to tell,” or 
“He likes to pretend he doesn’t know.” 
Every clinician has had experience with 
the parent who will insist on trying to 
be present when the test is given and 
who would, then, aid the child in an- 
swering. The clinician, too, is familiar 
with the parent who tries, by means of 
bribes and threats, to get the child to 
make a good showing on a mental test. 
It is not necessary to point out that all 
such efforts are as futile and as fool- 
hardy as trying to teach the vision chart 
to a child about to have his eyes exam- 
ined, Other parents will take refuge, in 
their refusal to admit to themselves the 
subnormality, in believing what they 
want to believe: That the child will out- 
grow it; that the school is at fault; that 
adolescence will work a change for the 
better, etc. 

The most important task of the teach- 
er or clinician, then, is to get the parent 
to make the emotional adjustment nec- 
essary for him to follow through on any 
program outlined for the child. Often 
the parent will agree intellectually to 
the wisdom of a certain course of action 
and will conscientiously try to follow 
through, but unless he has really accep- 
ted the child as an individual with the 
limitations he has, unless he can be 
made to feel that the child’s condition is 
no reflection on himself or his ancestry, 
and unless he can realize that the child 
can be a source of pleasure to him, he 
cannot make the constant adjustments 
and changes that must be made as new 
situations arise. 

The parent who has a rationalization 
for the situation has, in most cases, ac- 
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cepted the subnormality. The clinician 
is careful not to disturb or question the 
parent’s explanation that the mental re- 
tardation was due to a severe burn, a 
fall, a birth injury, a childhood disease, 
an anesthetic, or whatever the explana- 
tion is. No matter what his own opinion 
may be, he does not question a rational- 
ization which has removed the social 
stigma in the eyes of the parent, at least, 
and has served the purpose of making 
easier the acceptance of subnormality. 
The explanation serves, too, as some- 
thing to tell the friends and neighbors 
if an explanation is called for. However, 
the clinician knows that a rationaliza- 
tion, although it indicates a recognition 
of the fact of mental deficiency, does not 
in every case indicate an acceptance of 
it. One finds many instances in which 
intense pressure is put upon children 
even where the parents have attributed 
the slowness to a disease or an injury. 
The clinician must, therefore, determine 
if the rationalization indicates accept- 
ance of subnormality as well as recogni- 
tion of it. 

Generally speaking, there is better ac- 
ceptance by the parents of the child who 
is both physically and mentally handi- 
capped or who is very obviously a bio- 
logical accident. Usualiy then the adjust- 
ment of the parent to the fact of sub- 
normality comes earlier in the life of the 
child. The parent recognizes the limita- 
tions and puts no pressure on the child 
to try to make him achieve average 
standards. He has entertained no long 
held, tenuous hope of normality. There 
is less stigma, too, in the minds of the 
parents at least, for the failure of the 
child to achieve, because his inability 
is apparent and needs no explanation. 
In the case of the parent of the higher- 
grade feebleminded, sometimes remov- 
ing the reflection on the parent himself 
for having a subnormal child helps. 
Pointing out in understandable fashion 


something of the mechanics of heredity, 
the pairing of recessive traits, reduction 
division, may be instrumental in per- 
suading the parent that a feebleminded 
child can happen to anyone. His own ad- 
justment to the problem may be easier 
if he knows that all of us carry within 
our germ cells the potentialities for 
feebleminded offspring. 

Many parents with some justification 
have a predisposition to believe they 
will be talked down to or treated with 
patronage by the interviewer. The clini- 
cal psychologist sometimes overlooks the 
effect his rapport with the parent will 
have on the ultimate success of the pro- 
gram for the child, and rushes in too 
hastily or uses technical vocabulary or 
rather patronizingly overexplains. Sim- 
plicity of language and directness can 
be employed without insulting the cli- 
ent’s intelligence. Antagonism must be 
overlooked, and in any nondirective ef- 
forts the interviewer should not sum- 
marize or repeat a defensive or belliger- 
ent point of view, however strongly it 
may be evident. Very often the process 
of psychometric measurement is a veiled 
and dubious mystery to the parent, and 
suspicion of its accuracy or value is a 
part of his feeling. A direct explanation 
of methods of comparing children to 
each other and not to an artificial stand- 
ard, using well-selected examples from 
the subnormal’s own test, is often re- 
vealing and helpful in paving the way 
to a discussion of the subnormality. 

The child of below normal mentality 
should not be compelled to compete scho- 
lastically with average or above average 
children. There must be worked out for 
him a school program in which he can 
be successful. The best answer is to be 
found in special class education. If no 
such facilities are available, coopera- 
tion of the classroom teacher must be 
secured to work out a definite plan for 
him, with goals he can reach and in the 
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attainment of which he can feel proud. 
Any potentiality he has should be ex- 
plored and trained, parents and teach- 
ers cooperating, so that by more special- 
ized concentration he may develop an 
avenue by which he can arrive at a use- 
ful place in society. It must be remem- 
bered that looking for potentialities in 
the subnormal is different from looking 
for them in the normal child. The small- 
est trace of an ability should be fos- 
tered and trained. There is no basis for 
the rather wide-spread belief that men- 
taily handicapped children have compen- 
sation in the form of special abilities. 
The fact that very superior needle work 
is produced in institutions for the 
feebleminded does not prove that such 
a compensation exists. The feeblemind- 
ed generally has poorer coordination 
than the normal, and the ability to pro- 
duce fine work comes, if at all, from his 
complete concentration on one and only 
one avenue of competition. 

Teachers and consequently parents 
place an exaggerated emphasis upon the 
role of intelligence in successful living. 
Because the subnormal must in the 
schoo] first compete on an intellectual 
basis, he may become badly adjusted as 
an individual through repeated failure. 
The normal child whose parents think 
he is a genius quite often indulges in the 
same sort of undesirable behavior. Mal- 
adjustment from such causes is not be- 
yond remedy in the subnormal. The par- 
ent can be led into a better attitude to- 
ward his child by showing him that 
there are many places in society that can 
be profitably and happily filled by prop- 
erly trained and properly handled 
feebleminded. The subnormals can and 
do lead full, happy, and self-sufficient 
lives. 

Another factor that makes a success- 
ful program for the subnormal child 
difficult is the philosophy shared by 
many teachers, parents, and even clini- 


cians that it’s too bad Johnny is feeble- 
minded, but there isn’t much that can 
be done for him. The teacher of the spe- 
cial class, too, must feel that the pro- 
gram for her pupils is more than a mat- 
ter of maintenance for them, is more 
than a matter of keeping them out of 
the regular classroom and of keeping 
them happy. Activity in her room, 
while it does not try to match the stand- 
ards for the normal classroom, is direct- 
ed toward a definite achievement goal 
within the limits of what her pupils, in- 
dividually, can do. She must as part of 
her job keep in contact with employers 
in her community and sell them the 
idea of employing subnormals for jobs 
they can handle. There are many jobs 
that provide other than intellectual chal- 
lenge, more jobs than there are people 
to fili them. 

The challenge in helping to educate a 
self-supporting subnormal can be made 
extremely attractive and worthwhile to 
both the parent and the teacher. Be- 
cause often the subnormal has been 
kicked around in the school system and 
at home, and has been ignored and bad- 
ly handled, he responds surprisingly to 
kindness and confidence. The rewards 
to the parent and the teacher in affec- 
tion and appreciation and success are 
often amazing. 

Today society is coming to look upon 
the treatment and prevention of mental 
disorder and insanity with no more 
stigma or reflection on the worth of the 
afflicted individual or his family than 
on the worth of a person being treated 
for a physical disease. The time is com- 
ing when society will come to regard 
feeblemindedness in the same way, with 
the emphasis on how to fit the slow child 
into the social pattern. 


SUMMARY 
In the handling of cases of subnor- 


mality, 


} 


especially those of the higher 
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grade feebleminded, the clinical psy- 
chologist is in a position to do much to 
educate the parents, teachers, and even- 
tually the public itself about the success- 
ful part the well-adjusted mentally re- 
tarded can play in society. After the 
determination of feeblemindedness, in 
the initial interviews with the parent 
and the teacher, the clinician would do 
well to keep clearly in mind the pri- 
mary factors that stand in the way of 
the good adjustment of the subnormal: 

1. Failure of the parent to recognize 
the subnormality and to accept emotion- 
ally the mentally handicapped child. 

2. The necessity to compete in a 
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school system geared to the needs of 
children of mentality superior to his. 

3. The exaggerated emphasis placed 
by teachers and parents upon the role 
of intelligence in successful living. 

4. The philosophy shared by too 
many teachers, parents, and even clini- 
cians that subnormality is a regrettable 
condition about which little or nothing 
can be done beyond its recognition. 
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Books 


AXLINE, VIRGINIA MAE. Play therapy, the in- 
ner dynamics of childhood. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1947. Pp. xii + 379. 


The concepts of nondirective therapy, and 
the philosophy and theory of personality on 
which this approach to counseling is based, are 
nowhere better presented than in this book by 
Axline. Although her primary concern is with 
play therapy, she encompasses individual thera- 
py, group therapy, and the implications of a 
therapeutic viewpoint in teaching, in education- 
al administration, and in parent-teacher re- 
lationships. From so great an extension of an 
idea, one might expect a certain thinness to re- 
sult. On the contrary, the effective application 
of nondirective principles in differing circum- 
stances has a cumulative effect which appears 
to sustain Miss Axline’s statement that non- 
directive counseling “is a basic philosophy of 
human capacities.” The book should be valu- 
able not only in courses on counseling but also 
as supplementary reading in courses in gener- 
al and educational psychology where there is 
need for seeing the person whole. The writing 
is simple and charming, and excellent photo- 
graphs convey a feeling for the play situation. 
Almost half is devoted to verbatim reports of 
individual and group therapy meetings, in 
which Miss Axline is happy to let children 
speak for themselves in her book, as well as in 
her therapy. 


Bripces, JAMES W. Psychology, normal and 
abnormal. (Rev. ed.) Toronto: Pitman, 1946. 


Bridges’ textbook, first published in 1930, 
remains a unique attempt to present normal 
and abnormal psychology together in an intro- 
ductory course. When compared to the first 
edition, the revision shows surprisingly few 
fundamental changes. The chapter titles re- 
main the same, except that the earlier chap- 
ter on “Reflexes and instincts,” has become 
two: “Original behavior,” and “The needs, 
original and acquired.” Most of the book re- 
mains on a descriptive level. Chapter after 
chapter is divided into two sections, one part 


on normal, and another on abnormal behavior. 
Many topics have an old-fashioned ring—at- 
tention, sensation, perception, memory, im- 
ages and ideas—each accompanied by the ab- 
normalities of the function. Amid this enum- 
eration of details, there are too few glimpses 
of the whole, striving, adjusting, human being. 


SNYDER, WILLIAM U. (Ed.) Casebook of non- 
directive counseling. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1947. Pp. viii + 339. 


It was five years ago that Rogers published 
his important book, Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy. Now we have a casebook on nondirec- 
tive counseling which serves several useful 
purposes. It provides case materials that have 
been much needed in courses on counseling 
methods. It clarifies and brings up to date 
some of the theoretical issues tentatively pre- 
sented in the earlier work. It attests the value 
of nondirective therapy by demonstrating that 
its principles are communicable to counselors, 
and that counselors trained in nondirective 
methods have been effective in helping people 
with divergent problems. Cases handled by 
Snyder, Rogers, Muench, Combs, and Axline 
are presented in detail, with critical comments 
by Snyder. Some interviews are summarized; 
some are presented verbatim. Continuity is 
given the book by the consistent theoretical ori- 
entation of the counselors, by the striking uni- 
formity of pattern within the different cases, 
by Snyder’s careful analysis of the statements 
in one interview in each series, and by his 
general comments on the counseling. The book 
is an important one. It should result in a bet- 
ter and more widespread understanding of the 
nondirective method, and possibly may prompt 
the publication of similar materials illustra- 
ting other viewpoints in counseling. 


THORNDIKE, Ropert L. (Ed.) Research prob- 
lems and techniques. Army Air Forces Avia- 
tion Psychology Program, Report No. 38. 
Washington: U. S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1947. Pp. viii + 163. 


Of the series of AAF research reports, 
Thorndike’s volume on problems and methods 
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may hold the widest interest for nonmilitary 
psychologists. It presents a summary account 
and a critical evaluation of each principal area 
involved in research on the selection and classi- 
fication of personnel. Topics include job analy- 
sis, invention and refinement of test forms, de- 
termining criteria, validity of single tests, com- 
posite aptitude scores, reliability determina- 
tion, correlational analysis, and control of er- 
ror variance. There is a brief chapter on prob- 
lems encountered in training experiments. The 
book is not only a report of a program, but a 
potentially valuable reference book and text- 
book on research methods. 


TESTS 


Culture-Free Test, by R. B. Cattell. Ages 12 to 
adult. 1 form. 72 (80) min. Manual, test 
form. Psychological Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., 1946. 


This is a nonverbal test designed for ap- 
praising the ability of adolescents and adults. 
Several types of items are used, some for the 
first time in a standardized test: classifica- 
tion, series, pool reflections, and three kinds 
of matrices. Norms are given for high school 
freshmen and seniors. The manual shows in- 
tercorrelations with several other tests. Sug- 
gested for use as a supplemental test where 
language handicap is suspected, as a tool for 
anthropological research, and as a measure of 
abstract reasoning. 


Examining for Aphasia, by J. Eisenson. All 
ages. Individual test. 1 form. Manual, record 
forms. Psychological Corporation, New York, 
N. Y., 1946. 


An examiner’s manual delineating appropri- 
ate procedures for systematic exploration of 
the language functions of aphasics. The pur- 
pose is to help the clinical psychologist or 
speech therapist to discover what residual abili- 
ties remain on which a program of retraining 
can be based. The manual contains test materi- 
als and instructions for their use. A few simple 
and common items are required which the 
tester can readily assemble. The examination 
is reported in an 8-page Record Form. 


Guidance Summary Form for Educational and 
Vocational Counseling, by G. K. Bennett and 
C. E. Orbach. Psychological Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., 1946. 


This guidance summary form replaces the 
“Aids to the Vocational Interview” which has 
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been in use for more than a decade. It offers 
counselors a practical and systematic way of 
securing the client’s cooperation in recording 
significant aspects of his previous experiences 
and current aspirations to provide a basis for 
educational and vocational planning. The client 
can fill in the first five pages by himself. The 
sections are: general information, education, 
work experience, health, interests, and self- 
evaluation. Some questions yield information 
regarding attitudes and interests of the client. 
A one-page chart permits recording of psycho- 
metric results and summarizing the data. Two 
pages, with suitable captions, provide for re- 
cording of the interview and final summary. 


Hand-Tool Dexterity Test, by G. K. Bennett. 
High school-adult. Individual test, 1 form. 
(8) min., Apparatus, manual. Psychological 
Corporation, New York, N. Y., 1946 


This test measures proficiency in the use of 
a wrench and screwdriver. The subject is pre- 
sented with a wooden frame on the left-hand 
upright of which there are mounted four bolts 
of each of three sizes. The task is to take apart 
twelve fastenings according to a prescribed se- 
quence and to reassemble the nuts, washers, 
and bolts in the right-hand upright. Time re- 
quired is the basis of the score. Correlates with 
foremen’s ratings to the extent of about .40 to 
.50. Test-retest correlation is .91. Median time 
for completion is seven and one-half minutes. 


Oral Direction Test, by C. R. Langmuir. Ages 
12-adult. 1 form. 28 (30) min. Phonograph 
records, answer sheet, manual, key. Psycho- 
logical Corporation, New York, N. Y., 1946. 


A wide-range intelligence test suitable for 
screening applicants for positions in business 
and industry is presented by means of phono- 
graph records. The test items are presented 
orally, but the test minimizes verbal fluency 
and quickness of writing and computation. The 
subjects record their answers (marks, letters, 
numbers, and a few short words) on a two- 
page answer sheet. Time: 30 minutes. Norma- 
tive data available from a population of ap- 
proximately 2500 entrants to a major war in- 
dustry and for a group of veterans in a large 
counseling center. Test comes in two sizes: 
transcription size (2 sides of one large record 
to be played at 331/3 rpm.) and standard size 
(7 sides of regular 12-inch records to be played 
at 78 rpm.). Manual reports procedure and 
gives statistical data. Script provided with the 
records. A plastic-covered key is included. 
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